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REGISTERED 
Y | When your machines are stopped from bearings when machinery is 
' does your present lubricant drain stopped. NON-FLUID OIL als6 
| away? eliminates costly spdilage 
goods because it avoids 
When your machines are operat- 80005 Decause It 
ing does your lubricant seek and PIS and slinging of oil—p¥erRie 
remain at the point of friction? —-''98 Positive lubrication upongpkite; 
| second demand. orm 

Your lubricating costs will go 3 
, down with NON-FLUID OIL be- Write today for your copy of our 
3 cause it “stays put” until entirely latest bulletin on lubrication of 


used up and does not drain away textile machinery. 


Southern District Manager: 
FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 


Charlotte, N. C.—Greenville, 8. C.—Atlanta, Ga. 
TADVERTISING Providence, R. I.—Detroit, Mich.—Chicago, Ill.—St. Louis, Mo. LU R R} ( A N T C0 
INDEX—PAGE 43 Works: Newark, N. J. 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17. N.Y. 
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How we did it during the war—the main- 


taining of an adequate service of supply to 


our customers—will always be to us at least 


one of those miracles that even now we 


can't believe is true. 


: And yet, many of our customers continue 


to tell us our record stands at the top of 


their suppliers. 3 


Perhaps we came through as we did because, 


when the heat was on, SONOCO put service- 


to-customers at the top of their policy pro- ‘ 
gram and our efforts were stimulated by F 
the wholehearted cooperation of our cus: 


tomers and our employees. | 


Conditions are happily different today and 


_ yet they are not a whole lot different as | 7 


regards supply and demand. However, we 


are guarding our enviable war record very 
carefully, and we are steadily increasing 
our production to give a greater margin of 
safety between your needs and our .| 


capacity, both for today and for tomorrow. 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
OnT. CONN. 


| PAPER CARRIERS 


Published Semi-Morthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead SBSt., Charlotte, Subscription $1. 50 Der year in 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Pustffioce, Charlotte, N. C., under Act 0 ongress, March 2? , 1897. 
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COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


| Fred'k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peieris, Buhler & Co., inc. 
i eee Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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For other type materials, for other type service, Monsanto 
has other textile chemicals to impart other properties. There 
are no “do-all” treatments in the textile industry ...or any 
place else. But these new characteristics imparted by 
Resloom to women's fine dress fabrics DO, it has been 
proved, give lasting character... the No. 1 demand of smart, 
active American women. 

For the latest, complete data 
on Resloom for your opera- 
tions ... samples, and technical 


MONSANTO 


counsel, write, wire or phone 
today: MONSANTO CHEM- 
ICAL COMPANY, 140 Federal 


3. Not yet, but later —Resloom- 
treated cottons for sheen, sturdiness, 
wrinkle resistance, 


6S and | 

The true test of quality in any product is a test that duplicates 

the conditions that will actually be encountered by that product 
in everyday use. Boiling, for example, is a good honest test 9 
for a teapot, but hardly for a pistol. and ¢ 
That's why Monsanto, in presenting its Resloom finish for the p 
‘al 1, On their way —shrink resistont gets a 
womens dress fabrics, iays special stress on se Kesioom th 
improvements that give actual, practical benefits to be blankets, sox. sein 
derived in daily service ...not “pistol boiling” stunts. Here wall : 
is what Resloom-treated fabrics offer: 
1. Increased crush resistance els 
2. Increased tensile strength midd 
3. Stabilized fabric, shrink resistant cave. 
4. Longer wearing fabric 2. Resloom adds beauty, crispness, That 
5. Improved washability permanent washability to glazed givin 
chintz. V-Be 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Resloom: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and 
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That's 
Where V-Belts 
Get All the WEAR! 


—and that’s WHY the 
CONCAVE SIDE 


Examine a hundred—or a thousand—worn-out V-Belts 
and here is what you will find— 


Almost without exception, it is the sidewall of the 
belt that has worn out first. There is a perfectly 
natural reason for this—and every man who works 
around machinery knows it. | 


It is the sidewall of a V-Belt that has to grip the pulley 
and drive it. It’s the sidewall that transmits to the pulley all 
the power the pulley ever receives. No other part of the belt 
gets anything like the actual wear the sidewall gets. Is it any 
wonder the sidewall of the ordinary V-Belt is the part that 
wears out first? And when you prolong the life of the side- 
wall you naturally prolong the life of the belt! , 


The simple diagrams on the right show clearly why the 
ordinary, straight-sided V-Belt gets excessive wear along the 
middle of the sides. They show also why the Patented Con- 
cave Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in Gates Vulco Ropes. 
That is the simple reason why your Gates Vulco Ropes are 
giving you so much longer service than any straight sided 
V-Belts can possibly give. 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


DENVER, U.S. A. 
World's Largest Makers of V-Belts 


Engineering Offices 
ond Jobber Stocks 
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V-Belt in Sheave 


fm of a V-Belt that do all 
“ the gripping on the pul- 


against the sheave- 


means longer life for 


ever before! 


IN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


Clearly, it’s the sides 


ley and get all the wear 


roove wall, That’s why 
onger life for the sides 


the belt! 


How Straight Sided V-Belt 
Bulges When Bending Around 
Its Pulley 


Straight Sided 
V-Belt 


You can actually feel the bulging of a straight-sided 
V-Belt by ‘holding the sides between your finger and 
thumb and then bending the belt. Naturally, this bulging 
produces excessive wear along the middle of the sidewall 
as indicated by arrows. 


Showing How Concave Side of 
Gates -Belt Straightens to 
Gates V-Belt with Make Perfect Fit in Sheave 
Patented Concave Groove When Belt Is Bending 
| Sidewall Over Pulley 


No mang. against the sides of the sheave groove 


means that sidewall wear is evenly distributed over the 
full width of the sidewall—and that means much longer 
life for the belt! 


*More Important NOW > 
Than Ever Before. 


Now that Gates Specialized Research has resulted in 
V-Belts having much stronger tension members—ten- 
sion members of Rayon Cords and, Flexible Steel Cables, 
among others—the sidewall of the belt is often called 


upon to transmit to the pulley much heavier loads. 


Naturally, with heavier loading on the sidewall, the life- 
prolonging Concave Side is more important today than 


466 


of the U. S. and 
71 Foreign Countries 


THE 
SIDE) 
\ 
\ 
FIG.2A 
THE MARK OF SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 
5 


stormy economic conditions— 

marked by severe shortages of supplies, 
manpower and machinery—can’t and won't 
continue indefinitely. Yet even when the pres- 
ent situation eases, when it is once more a 
buyers’ rather than a sellers’ market, all signs 
point to the fact that the cotton industry will 
face strong competition from other materials. 


In preparation for this coming battle for mar- 
kets, Rayco engineers and technicians, through 


CAN BRING A BRIGHTER DAY! 


research and careful laboratory control, are 
opening up many new end uses for c/ean linter 
cotton. Further progress will be measured 
largely by the efforts of the cotton mills in 


guarding against contamination of these fibers - 


by proper handling and shipping practices. 


The success of this improvement program will 
mean a stabilized, permanent market for cotton 
by-product fibers, better profits—a brighter 
day for us all. 


THE RAILWAY SUPPLY & MANUFACTURING COMPANY & AFFILIATES 
Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 


General Offices: CINCINNATI, OHIO , 
Plants ond Sales Offices 


Cincinnati, Ohio Atlanta, Ga. Covington, Tenn, New York, N. Y, 
Franklin, Ohio Charlotte, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 


COTTON 
FIBERS 
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MAINTENANCE MATERIALS and METHODS 


MASTICRETE 
Mastic-resilient heavy duty resurfacer for RE L | A B L E — i R U S i WO R T H Y 


wood or concrete floors. inside or outside 


Bonds to any surface, fonthenadiges, is sit M AT E RI A L S A N D > K | L L 

ae fire resistant, dustless. | AD A p T F D T O S O U T H F R N 
STONECRETE INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 

Ready mixed acid, oil, water, grease resistant . p "4 O B L FE M S A N D N F FE D S 


§ material for resurfacing or patching new or old 
concrete floors. Wears like iron. 


‘ CHEMICRETE 

A black plastic prepared material applied on 
exterior foundation walls, footings, etc. Pro- 
vides permanent waterproofing protection. 


INTECRETE | | WEATHERPROOF 

Roof Renewer 
Restores life to old surface and _ provides 
weather proof and water tight coating for all 
types of roofs. Will not crack, check or peel. 


Chemical penetrating surface concrete hard- 
ener and dust proofer. For new or old con- 
crete. 


Chemical admixture used with concrete pro- 
| duces new heavy duty floor, or top surface in 
24 hours. Provides great density and high 
resistance to acids, oil, water, grease, heat and 


No heatin ixin parati 
heavy. trucking wear. Has high bonding o Reating, MIxIng or preparation required. 
HYDRYTITE , THE HULTSCRETE CO., P. 0. Box 4001, Charlotte, N. C. 
| ) ti We are interested in HULTSCRETE Materials for Repairing 
Stops leaks and dampproofs against hydro- Floors, Roofs, Walls. 
: static pressure instantly. Bonds to original 
masonry. For basements, pits, reservoirs, : 
dams, etc. 
HYDRYSEAL 
Transparent waterproofing material for ex- 
terior stucco, concrete, limestone, brick and Address. 
other masonry surfaces above grade. Prevents 
penetration of dampness. | 
the “Know How” — he Results 
CONSULT 
P. 0. Box 4001 CHARLOTTE, N.C. Phone 3-9539 
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THE NECESSARY 


TO MAKE YARNS 
FOR FABRICS LIKE THESE 


IS YOURS WITHOUT EXPERIMENTING 


The growing interest and increasing accept- 
ance for yarns and fabrics made from synthetic 
fibres need not present any difficulties to the 
mill considering this new production for the 
first time. Most of the basic knowledge and 
experience necessary to blend, prepare, and 
spin any of these types of fibres in simple or 
complex combinations is available to you 
without any experimenting on your part. 

In the research and experimental labora- 
tories at Saco-Lowell the fundamentals of this 
work have been done for you. Our engineers 
are ready to offer you the help you may need 
in planning and developing the proper organ- 
ization for the efficient processing of these 
new fibres. 


SACO-LOWELL flexible equipment* 


FOR SYNTHETICS 


* A few simple changes will convert 
this equipment to cotton processing. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte. * Greenville <Attenta 
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STOP THESE! 


Stuck bearings on starting; 
Frequent readjustment; 

Frayed selvage on tapes; 

Higher power consumption; 
High cleaning cost; 

Unequal wear of wood bearings; 
Cut cylinders from off tapes; . 
Tapes jump off when started; 
Risk of fire from jumped tapes; 


... by replacing your wood bearings 
and tin tension pulleys with 


M-22W—Whitin Spinning 
M-228 — Saco Lowell & 
Saco-Petit Spianing 


B Twi B-241—Spinning (% shaft) 
-259— Lwisters 


B-242—Twisting (1% shaft) 


M-48 
Washer 


M-21— Spinning (% shaft) 
B-258 — Twisting (1% shafs) 


B.243—3 th. shafs) 
B-244—4 Ih. (% shaft) 


B-245—$'9 th, (1% shaf) 
tb. (1% shaft) | 


B-250—11 (1% shafe) 


1%x3 Pulley B-214-LA Spinning 


1%x4 Pulley B-212-RA Twisting 
> x 4 Pulley B-212-RA Twisting 


Many mills pay for them with labor 
and power savings, and increased 
production in one year’s time. 
® More uniform spindle speeds 
® Maintain permanent adjustment 
® No stuck bearings 
® Lubricate only twice a year 
{every 5000 hours) 
® Eliminate tape jump-off due to stuck 
or worn bearings 
Different pulley sizes, brackets and 
weights to handle any frame from 
lightest spinning to Sodinen cable 
twisting. 
Our representatives will check your 
frames with Stroboscope and tension 
scales and make proper recommenda- 
tion. 


Also Four-Spindle Drive Band Ten- 
sion Pulleys, Bands, Ball-Bearing 
Cylinder Units, Meadows Superior 
Saddles, Separator Shields, Worsted 
Roving Pulleys, Band-to-Tape Drive 


Conversions. 


Representatives 


JAMES P. COLEMAN, 
P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, $. C. 


WALTER S. COLEMAN, 
P.0. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. |. 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING Co. 
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AT YOUR SERVICE | 


The full facilities of our textile 


laboratory at Greenville, S. C. 


and the services of its staff are 
always ready to help you solve 


any textile problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


Greenville, $.C. Greensboro, N.C. Spartanburg, $. C. 


Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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RIGHT NOW ...THIS IS ONE OF 


MAIN 


To those who really have the “Weave-Room Wanderlust” 


who feel an insistent pull of gravity toward Worcester to see “20 
what’s going on at the Loom Works .. . here is a word of counsel | sii i 
‘ which will save much time, discomfort and fruitless conversation se 
. hotel reservation desks. JUNE 20 
From the plane time-table at the right, you can see that it is aylight Saving Time 
readily possible to leave Newark Airport early enough in the _ NEWARK TO WORCESTER 
= morning so that you can spend a good part of the day in Worcester Flight Lv. Newark Arr. Worcester 
and return to Newark and New York in the evening. For those _ 9:20 a.m. 10:35 a.m. 
with private planes, the Worcester Airport (only 3 miles from 11:45 a.m. 
‘@ » ©C&K) has adequate facilities. 38 6:00 p.m. 7:05 p.m. 
60 9:00 p.m, 10:10 p.m. 
For our part, this gives us time to show you much of what goes 
on in the manufacture of C & K Looms in this year of 1946, and WORCESTER TO NEWARK 
also what C & K is doing in the way of plant modernization and Flight Ly. Worcester = Arr. Newark 
“expansion. You will immediately perceive that every plan and 7:50 a.m. 8:55 a.m, 
. action is co-ordinated toward the one end of giving you finer, 93 12:05 p.m. 1:10 p.m. 
faster looms... in shorter time. 7:30 8:35 p.m. 


*Except Sunday 
Please let us know in advance if you plan to come. And be sure 


of a warm welcome if you do. 


2 Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


‘ea WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. $. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. « CHARLOTTE, N.C. * ALLENTOWN, PA 


Between Today's Knowledge. . 


and Tomorrow's Looms 
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ARKANSAS CO. INC 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 Years 
Newark, New Jersey 
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GUEST EDITORIAL & 


The New Price Control Bill 


RESIDENT TRUMAN has signed 
r. price control bill far more infla- 
tionary than the one which he vetoed 
+H June 29. His whole message in support 
of the present bill is a labored attempt 
to justify his veto of the first bill 
which alone brought about the 24 per 
cent increase in basic commodity prices 

of which he complains. He vetoed a 
bill which held prices steady on foods 
and rents, which are really important 
to the consumer. He vetoed it because 
it contained a Taft formula for pricing 
manufactured goods which, after three 
or four months’ study, might have re- 
quired an increase in price on some 
of these goods of ten per cent. Now 
he has a Barkley formula which may 
~“? perhaps reduce this ten per cent in- 
di crease in some Cases to a six or seven 
per cent increase. The essential feature 
of the Taft formula requiring the ad- 
ministrator to price each product of 
an industry on its present cost basis 
plus a reasonable profit, is also contain- 
ed in the Barkley formula. 


My main purpose was to destroy the 
O. P. A.’s over-all industry standard 
under which it required many products 
to be sold at a loss, or at cost, thereby 
: \ producing the serious shortages about 
r ‘ which every housewife knows. The 

Barkley amendment fully accomplishes 

this purpose. Could the President like 

the Barkley formula better because it 

* # * is a Democratic formula instead of a 
Republican? 

He vetoed the last bill because the 

Wherry amendment. gave wholesalers 

~ and retailers their Jan. 1, 1946, mark- 
¢f#© up. Now he has signed a bill which 
¢ gives them their April 1, 1946, mark- 
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up, which in 99 per cent of the cases 
is exactly the same. He vetoed the last 
bill because the Crawford Amendment 


gave automobile dealers their pre-war 


markup. The Crawford amendment is 
still in the bill and involves the in- 
crease in automobile prices of which 
he complained. In his last veto mes- 


sage, the President demanded that sub- 


sidies be continued until July 1, 1947, 


and increased to a billion and a quarter 
dollars. The new Barkley bill rejects 
his proposal. 


He vetoed the last bill because it 


contained detailed standards for de- 


control based on supply and demand. 
The new bill still requires decontrol 
if supply equals demand regardless 
of what happens to the price. The 
new bill also requires decontrol re- 
gardless of supply and demand if 
prices do not rise unreasonably, or if 
the board finds that control cannot be 
restored without .restoring black mar- 
kets. Now he says these are reasonable 
standards, although they are much 
more severe than the ones he criticized. 
He vetoed the last bill because it gave 
the Secretary of Agriculture power 
over O. P. A. This bill gives the same 
power plus a lot more to the Price De- 
control Board. 


The President vetoed the last . bill 
against the advice of all the Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress, who told 
him he would get a more inflationary 
bill. Events have proved they were 
tight, but the main purpose of. the 
President’s message is to try to prove 
they were wrong. To avoid a few per 
cent increase in manufactured goods, 


the purchase of which can usually be 


By UNITED STATES SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT 


put off if the price is too high, he 
opened on July 1 the Pandora's box 
of price increases in those market-bas- 
ket items which the housewife must 
buy every day. His message says noth- 
ing of the fact that his veto, and then 
the new bill, allow seven weeks of 
complete removal of all ceilings on 
these important essentials of life. It 
ignores the fact that these increases are 


probably permanent, because all efforts 


to roll back prices on any items which 


might be later restored are likely to 
produce an intolerable situation. Con- 
fusion and chaos must reign in the 


meantime in many industries. 


The best solution of the beef and 
grain problem would be to announce 
immediately a complete removal of all 
ceilings without waiting for action by 
the Price Decontrol Board. The net re- 
sult of the President's action has been 
to bring about the very inflation he 
pretends to abhor. | 


A touch of humor is given to the 
message by the statement that ‘‘atten- 
tion must be given to strong anti-in- 
flationary policies such as further re- 
duction of Federal expenditures.” 
Within a week, the President has sign- 
ed a bill giving the British $3,750,- 
000,000 and is about to sign another 
paying war veterans $3,000,000,000. 
The deficit for the fiscal year based on 
expenditures recommended by the Pres- 
ident is likely to be $10,000,000,000 
instead of the $4,000,000,000 he fore- 
cast. Expenditures in June were higher 
than any month since January. Federal 
employees are increasing instead of de- 
creasing. The time to have started an 


economy drive was last January. 
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Based on the performance of Whitin- 
Schweiter Automatic Filling Bobbin Winders 
in hundreds of mills, under all conditions, we 
are convinced that an installation of these 
remarkable winders could definitely be to 
your benefit! 

Their speed (3500 to 5000 RPM), their 
versatility (rewinds cotton, wool, worsted, 
rayon, plastics, etc.), their adaptability (winds 


on all types and sizes of bobbins up to 101/”) 
and general all-around operation has built 
up for them an enviable reputation among 
mill men. Repeat installations in mill after 
mill is definite proof of their acceptance. 

Why shouldn’t you also benefit by their 
performance? | 

Write for additional information or 
descriptive literature. 


Whitin-Schweiter Winder installation at Paul Whitin 
Manufacturing Company, Northbridge, Mass. 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE © MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Textile Industry Past and Present 


By MARY E. POOLE in FOREIGN COMMERCE 


TALIAN textile mills were able to operate during the 
war only by turning over more and more of their ca- 


pacity to the production of synthetics, particularly staple | 


fiber. But even synthetics cannot offer a solution to the 
present problem, since dependence on imports is not ma- 
terially reduced thereby. Indeed, 85 per cent of the cellu- 


lose and many of the chemicals needed to produce it were 
imported from Germany. Of even more importance at this 


time is the fact that, ton for ton of finished goods, syn- 
thetics require more coal (also in desperately short supply) 
and employ less labor than either cotton or wool. 

For nearly a year now, one recourse after another has 
been proposed. Some proposals—such as a system of direct 
barter—have not been generally acceptable to those who 
would be called upon to enter into such transactions. Others 
have been so temporary in nature as to offer no real prospect 
of long-term adequacy. 

Seemingly one of the most logical solutions presented 
thus far (an idea put forward by many Italians themselves) 
has been for Italian mills to work on account for foreign 
firms whose productive capacity is already overburdened. 
In this way, it is said, a large number of Italian workers are 
given employment, and, by utilizing Italian productive fa- 
cilities, some contribution is being made toward alleviating 
more quickly and more effectively the world’s most critical 
textile shortages. For this service, as compensatory ad- 
vantages, Italian mills in some cases retain a certain per- 
centage of the output for distribution at home, or take care 
of whatever export trade they may be able to arrange. In 
the last analysis, however, only one solution is completely 
satisfactory, and that is the revival of world trade in gen- 
eral. It was on that basis only that Italian textile industries 
achieved what they did before the war. It is on that basis 
only that they can rise to a similar position again. 

For one to appreciate fully what the textile industries 
can mean to the futiire well-being of Italy, a critical analy- 
sis of their pre-war composition and character is necessary. 
The transitions from decade to decade, the shifting of the 
spotlight from one aspect to another, the dynamics of Italy's 
multilateral world trade in textiles—all are clues to what 
can be accomplished in a world at peace. 

Although 80 per cent or more of the mechanical capacity 
of the textile industry is located in two departments, Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont, in the very northernmost part of Italy, 
there is hardly a section of the country from Alpine slopes 
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to the sunny shores of Sicily and Sardinia that is not identi- 


fied in some. way with one or another of its diverse 
branches. In pre-war years 470,000 persons, of whom near- 
ly 75 per cent were women, were directly employed in the 


Italian textile industry, while another 380.000 were em- 


ployed in clothing and accessory industries. Of the total 
value of its output—approximately 11,000,000,000 lire— 
25 per cent or 2,700,000,000 lire was for export. 

In addition, literally thousands of artists and craftsmen 
operated small workshops, often with only the help of 
their immediate families; though individually their output 
may seem relatively unimportant quantitively, the high de- 
gree of originality of their products in many cases brought 
them world-wide recognition. The exquisite laces of Ven- 
etia and the Abruzzi, the luxurious hand-made carpets of 
Bari, Sicily, and Sardinia, to mention two of countless spe- 
cialties, were much sought after by American and European 
markets before the war for their excellence of workman- 
ship and artistic quality. The fine and difficult art of 
tapestry making, too, is still practiced in some ‘specialized 


workshops in Rome which continue the tradition of 


medieval Italian tapestry workers and follow their classic 
methods of production. 

The cotton industry is the largest and most important 
branch of the Italian textile industry, and on its success- 
ful reactivation rests in large measure the future wel- 
fare of fully half a million persons. One of the most 
efficient and highly developed of Europe's cotton textile 
industries, it possessed in pre-war years nearly 5,500,000 
spindles (3.6 per cent of the world total) and some 136,- 
000 looms (4.7 per cent of world total) of which 38 per- 
cent were either fully automatic or had automatic attach- 
ments. This industry's production of yarn and cloth is esti- 
mated to have averaged 386,000,000 pounds and 825,000,- 
000 square meters, respectively, in the years 1935-39. 

The development of this industry from its relatively 
modest beginnings in the middle 1800s can best be likened 
to Jack’s Beanstalk of fairy-tale fame; so rapid was its rise 
during the closing years of the last century that the great 
masses of the Italian people themselves were almost un- 
aware of it. The changes that took place in a period of 
just 20 years (1886-1906) were profound, to say the least. 
During that time the industry increased its consumption 
of raw cotton from 145,011,298 to 384,410,660 pounds 
(a gain of 165 per cent). Imports of cotton yarn. de- 
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clined from 9,274,212 to 1,821,724 pounds (80 per cent) 
while exports of yarn of Italian manufacture increased 
from 682,358 to 22,877,300 pounds (3,253 per cent). 
The export-import story of cotton textiles is similar. Re- 
ceipts of foreign goods fell from 22,736,684 to 8,038,- 
208 pounds (65 per cent) and exports of Italian cotton 
fabrics increased from 1,429,514 to 61,744,840 pounds 
(4,219 per cent). 

At the turn of the century the industry had, in terms of 
euipment, 2,111,170 spindles and 60,722 looms. This was 
increased to 4,060,000 spindles and 144,000 looms by 
1907. Imports of cotton mill machinery in one year alone 
(1905-06) were valued at 76,586,855 lire, or roughly 
$14,800,000 in United States currency. Although this 
brought its capacity into line with other important Euro- 
pean producers, the demand for Italian cotton products 
was so great both at home and abroad that nearly 100 
mills continued to operate hand looms either exclusively 
or in conjunction with power loom facilities. In addition, 
somewhat more than 60,000 hand looms scattered through- 
out. the country were operated in homes and shops as 
profitable sidelines. 

Few major countries with the possible exception of 
Japan, are so deficient in the basic raw materials—cotton, 
coal, iron—as Italy. Yet this very deficiency seemed more 
of a challenge than an obstacle. Had Italy been able to 
command even moderate resources either within its own 
boundaries or from colonial possessions, the cotton indus- 
try might have remained, in global terms, an obscure 
aspect of Italian life. But out of dependence on distant 
lands for many of its essentials came a fundamental knowl- 
edge of the value of the trading maxim 
always right,” and, by applying this in its dealings with 
foreign buyers, by consciously catering to their demands, 
the industry was able to face world competition, to meet 
it and sometimes go it one better. 

The Italian cotton industry was admittedly characterized 
by wide-awake business methods. In nearly all lines of cot- 
ton manufactures the Italians entirely supplied their home 
market, and no foreign goods were imported in large quan- 
tities without the mills’ immediately starting on their manu- 
facture. Foreign markets were built up by careful study 
and experiment. Export firms employed many travelers, 


DUTCH TEXTILE MILLS RECOVERING 

Despite extensive war damage, the Dutch textile 
industry emerged from the occupation years in fairly 
good condition. The destruction of its capacity 
amounted to 35 per cent of rayon spinning, ten per 
cent for cotton spinning and five per cent for cotton 
weaving. The linen and woolen industries suffered 
virtually no damage. 

The principal factors holding back a speedy recov- 
ery are (1) the unavoidable Netherlands Govern- 
ment policy to set aside part of production for export 
in order to maintain the nation’s dollar position; and 
(2) the prolonged coal shortage. In addition, Hol- 
land's mills, like those in the United States, are faced 
with a lack of skilled labor while- 


of the war- 


-as an aftermath 
-average individual productivity of work- 
ers is only some 70 to 80 per cent of normal. 
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excellent linguists, who kept the mills exactly informed as 
to the wishes of the buyers—to which in every case they 
deferred, whether in regard to width and length of goods, 
marking, or packing. Accustomed to long-term credit at 
home, these firms were equally ready to extend it abroad. 
This, combined with the fact that they would often take 
very small initial orders and make them up according to set 
specifications (Italian cotton mills seldom tried to ship 
“surplus” goods), was in large measure responsible for 
their success, often at the expense of their most ardent com- 
petitors. 

Control of the cotton industry before the war was vested 
in a few very large firms, probably less than 35, who were 
responsible for the importation and distribution of the raw 
materials. Probably 600 of a total of 1,400 firms reportedly 
engaged in the industry could be described as “fairly large.”’ 
Of the 1,400, only 254 had more than 250 employees each. 
It was to these firms that the smaller units in the industry 
looked for their sustaining support, for it was a common 


_practice of large firms, even though equipped for every 


phase of production, to “farm out” orders to other mem- 
bers of the industry. The close harmony that existed be- 
tween small and large units did much to strengthen the 
industry financially and at the same time introduced a de- 
gree of flexibility which enabled it to produce an infinitely 
wide variety of goods without lowering quality efficiency. 
Aggregate capitalization of the industry just prior to 
World War II amounted to some 3,000,000,000 to 4,000,- 
000,000 lire, and most of the largest firms, ‘although often 


- incorporated as limited companies were owned by a few 


families. 


Woolens and Worsteds 


The woolen and worsted industry, the second pivotal 
point, is one of the oldest of Italian textile industries. 
In Piedmont, now the leading center of the industry, it 
dates back to very early times. For many years the industry 
confined itself almost entirely to the domestic scene, and 
it was not until World War I that its manufacturing ca- 
pacity was increased even to a point where domestic require- 
ments could be fully met. The extent of its development 
since that time is clearly indicated by the fact that in 1937 
Italy ranked second only to Great Britain as an exporter of 
woolen goods and succeeded in placing on foreign markets 
almost one-third of its total.output (a ratio which no other 
country normally attains). The total value of such exports 


in 1937—-approximately 500,000,000 lire—accounted for 


fully five per cent of Italy's total exports. 

From the standpoint of raw materials, the wool in- 
dustry is in much the same position as cotton, for of 
Italy's total wool production of 18,000,000 to 20,000,- 
000 pounds only about half is of a grade suitable for 
use In spinning and weaving mills. Even before World 
War I imports of wool averaged 30,000,000 pounds 


_annually, and, as the industry expanded its facilities, im- 


ports increased—to 103,000,000 pounds in 1926 and to 
134,000,000 pounds (washed basis) in the period 1932-37. 

Woolen spinning mills constitute the largest of the trade, 
and in 1939 more than 600 firms, located for the most 
part in Piedmont and Tuscany, were engaged in this phase 
of the industry alone. Their output in normal times at 50,- 
000 metric tons of yarn per year, was distributed to the 
many local weaving establishments with which, more often 
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“WHITEOIL” Bolsters Will Effect Equivalent Savings of Oil and 
Labor in YOUR Mill. Why Not Try Them on One of Your Frames? 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Phone 3-9831 CHARLOTTE, N. C. P.O. Box 1245 
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HOURS between oiling ordinary bolsters 
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SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY | | 


Manufacturers ATLANTA, GEORGIA Distributors 
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than not, they were formally associated. About one-third of 
the industry's 580,000 woolen spindles belong to inde- 
pendent spinning mills, of which there are a large number 
of moderate size (especially in the district of Biella) who 
work on their own account or for other firms. Several inde- 
pendent woolen spinning mills also are to be found in cen- 
tral and southern Italy, but these use locally produced wool 
for the most part and nearly always work on account for 
other firms. 

The spinning of worsted yarns, on the other hand, is 
highly centralized, and 80 mills, most of them independent 
concerns (in contrast to the woolen section), had all of 
the industry's 653,000 worsted spindles. Some were very 
large with more than 50,000 spindles each. 

The weaving of wool is done in nearly all parts of Italy, 
but, as is the case with other branches, the chief centers are 


found in the .northern provinces. Power looms are em-: 


ployed almost exclusively and many of the 305 factories 
engaged in this line before 1940 were equipped with 200 
or more—some even with over 1,000 up to 2,000 looms 
each. Total capacity of the weaving industry in normal 
times was estimated at some 35,000 to 40,000 metric tons 
of fabrics and more than 40,000 workers were employed. 
A notable part of its output, in some years as much as one- 
third, was exported: The variety of finished woolen goods 
produced by these mills is worthy of note. Besides manu- 
facturing such woolen goods as tweeds, flannels, gabardines, 
serges, and the like, they turned out blankets, upholstery 
materials, linings, woven felts, imitation furs, and a wide 
range of fashionable fabrics. All were produced with an 
eye for color, texture, and style, and frequently very orig- 
inal, high-class novelties were initiated which found ready 
markets in many parts of the world. 


Silk Highly Improved 


Silk is another very important Italian industry, having 
contributed to the commercial balance of trade a total of 
|,900,000,000 lire annually between 1919 and 1935. AI- 
though more significant in foreign trade as a raw material, 
the operations of reeling, spinning, and weaving gave em- 
ployment to at least 90,000 of the 106,000 persons directly 
connected with the industry. Of all Italian textile indus- 
tries, this is the most widely distributed, for while the me- 
chanical phases of production and the actual rearing of 
silkworms is carried on primarily in the north, silk seed 
breeding is centered along the Adriati¢ coast, in the valleys 
of the Marca Trevigiana, especially in Ascoli Piceno. 

Introduced into Italy before the 11th Century, the rearing 
of silk worms found a propitious environment, first in 
Sicily and later in Tuscany and Emilia. Subsequently it 
spread to the territories of the Venetian Republic and in 
the second half of the 15th Century to Lombardy and finally 
to Piedmont. In 1930 at least 600,000 farming families 
throughout Italy were raising silk as a valuable part-time 
venture, 

Because of today’s great demand for raw silk, particular- 
ly in the United States, every effort is being made to revive 
sericulture to the greatest possible extent, for, with the 
proceeds of the sale of raw silk, Italy can hope one day to 
pay its way back into the world cotton and wool markets on 
a free competitive basis. The fact that Italian silk growers 
suffered such severe competition before the war from ori- 
ental producers as.well.as from.domestic.rcayon. has made 
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it difficult at times to convince the Italians of the necessity 
of such a step. Cocoon production in 1946 is currently 
estimated at about 40,000,000 pounds, compared with 
60,000,000 pounds in 1939, but production in normal years 
was more than double the former figure—averaging near- 
ly 100,000,000 pounds in the years 1919-29. In order to 
utilize. the industrial capacity in this field, estimated at 
36,413 throwing basins, 1,416,991 spindles, and 23,518 
looms in 1939, Italy had imported before the war sub- 
stantial quantities of dried cocoons from Iran as well as 
from neighboring Balkan states. 

The leading center of silk weaving in Italy is the city 
and. Province of Como (Lombardy) where there are about 
100 establishments employing 13,000 operatives. Other 
plants are located in Milan, Varese, Turin, Cuneo, and 
Naples. The total number of weaving mills in 1938 ex- 
ceeded 200. At one time the: silk weaving industry pro- 
duced an extensive range of pure silk goods including 
dress goods, shirting materials, tie silks, umbrella cloths, 
velvets, and various fancy lines, but by the middle 1930s 
the silk content had been very much lowered, and actually 
amounted to only 11 per cent on an average in the period . 
1935-39. Of the industry's total fiber consumption during 
those years at least 78 per cent was rayon, in keeping with 
a transition which was taking place in many other countries 


at that time. 


The hemp, linen, and jute industries are a characteristic 
and important branch of the Italian textile economy, for 
not only did they supply the home market but they con- 
ducted a large and profitable export trade. As is well 
known, Italy ranked first among the world’s exporters of 
raw and combed hemp and tow, and its trade, which in- 
cluded virtually every important world market, was valued 


Over 56 miles of upholstery material are represented in this 
mountain of fabric which will be used for the interiors of the 
1947 Kaiser and Frazer automobiles. This stockpile, being, ex- 
amined by Miss Gwen Jones, will upholster at least 10,000 new 
cars produced in the Kaiser-Frazer plant at Willow Run, Mich. 
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at more than 280,000,000 lire in 1937. In addition to raw 
-hemp, Italy exported large quantities of finished products 
made from hemp, flax, and jute, among which might be 
included hempen ropes, cords, and strings, hempen yarns, 
linen yarns and cloth, tarred and oiled linen and hempen 
canvas. Special mention should be made of the jute rugs 
which found ready markets in Switzerland and the United 
States. The aggregate value of this trade amounted to well 
over 100,000,000 lire. | 2 

Hemp and linen industries are traditional in many parts 
of Italy, more especially in Lombardy, Veneto, Emilia, and 
Campania where the activity has developed on a large 
scale and is carried on in factories equipped with the most 
modern machinery. In 1939 these numbered at least 130, 
and their total mechanical capacity included some 35,000 
spindles, 8,500 gill spinning frames (for coarser counts), 
24,000 twisting frames, 5,700 calenders, and 8,600 power 
looms. Employment provided by the industry was esti- 
mated at 26,000 full-time workers.. 

Approximately 35 factories in northern Italy, Tuscany, 
Umbria, and Campania are engaged in the jute industry, 
and they employ in all about 15,000 workers. The industry 
made marked progress during the interwar period and at 
the start of World War II was equipped. with some 100,- 
000 spindles and 5,400 power looms. Of the total output 
of the Italian jute industry, estimated at 65,000 metric tons 
of finished products per year, about 80 per cent was absorb- 
ed by the home market while the remainder was exported, 
primarily to the United States, Argentina, and Uruguay. 


Striking Rayon Expansion 


Rayon, though the youngest of the Italian textile indus- 
tries, is in many. ways the most outstanding. Initiated in 


1908, when the first rayon factory was opened at Padua, | 


its output was a relatively limited scale until after World 
War 1, amounting to only 150,000 pounds in 1913, or 
about 1.3 per cent of the world’s total. This period was 
followed, however, by one of such rapid expansion that in 
a few years time Italy became the largest producer of rayon 
in Europe. New factories sprang up all over the country, 
and capital investment rose to some 2,000,000,000 lire. 
During the years 1926-29 Italy accounted for 17 per cent 
of the world’s total production and was second in impor- 
tance only to the United States. 


As a further illustration of its tremendous growth it might 
be added that, while world output of rayon increased 1,800 
per cent during the period 1913 to 1929. Italian output 
advanced 21,462 per cent. Quantitatively, Italian rayon 
production amounted to 32,342,418 pounds in 1929 against 
320,000 pounds a decade earlier. Although domestic con- 
sumption of rayon also increased appreciably during this 
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time, it did not keep pace with production (nor did it in- 
crease to the same extent as in other countries), and as a 
result there arose a large exportable surplus, estimated at 
more than half the country’s total production. This put 
Italy with countries whose consumption potential out- 
stripped their productive capacity. Italy became, in fact, 
the world’s No. 1 exporter of rayon yarns, a position which 
it held for nearly a decade. 

Rayon production received even further stimulus under 
the self-sufficiency program and according to official statis- 
tics averaged 197,612,000 pounds annually (93,090,000 
pounds of filament and 104,522,000 pounds of staple fiber) 
in the period 1934-38, compared with 68,694,000 pounds 
in the years 1927-33. In 1937 a total of 50 plants were 
engaged in the manufacture of rayon and other synthetic 
fibers and in the further processing of yarns such as reel- 
ing, spooling, winding, throwing, and dyeing. These were 
equipped with more than 145,000 spinnerets and 700,000 
throwing spindles. Taking into consideration the subse- 
quent manufacturing activities, spinning of staple fiber, 
weaving, and accessory processes, the industry employed a 
total of more than 150,000: workers. The value of its 
output, estimated at 1,400,000,000 lire annually, was a 
substantial asset in the national economy. 


Italian rayon producers and weavers were well known 
for the quality of their output. Crepe yarns .of several 
varieties were a specialty of theirs, and large quantities 
were exported to world markets where they received the 
highest acclaim. Because much of the rayon yarn and staple 
fiber produced in Italy is by the viscose process, a type 
which can be utilized on existing cotton, wool and silk 
machinery, no large new spinning and weaving industry 
was developed in this line. Output of pure rayon fabrics 
was thus relatively smaller than that of mixed fabrics in 
which combinations of rayon or staple fiber with cotton, 
wool, silk, hemp, and linen. were used with great success. 
The extent to which rayon was being used by other textile 
industries before World War II is exemplified by the 
changing pattern of fiber consumption in the cotton indus- 
try, for, while the percentage of rayon and staple fiber 
used by the spinning branch was only 8:5 per cent of 
total fiber consumption in 1934, it amounted to 32 per cent 
in 1937. In the weaving branch, over the same period, 
synthetic fiber consumption increased from seven per cent 
to 24 per cent. : 

Had it not been for this trend toward the use of syn- 
thetics the entire textile industry of Italy might have col- 
lapsed soon after the opening of hostilities in 1939. As it 
was, rayon and staple fiber production enabled the mills 
to continue on a fairly high level of activity throughout the 
war—actually, production became so large by 1942 (190,- 
000 metric tons) that it exceeded the combined annual 
average supplies of cotton and wool during the pre-war 
period 1935-39. Rayon, however, presents a particularly 
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serious problem today. Supplies of imported cellulose no 
doubt could be procured as easily as cotton and wool, but 
the production of rayon requires a greater use of coal- 
generated steam than either cotton or wool—industries 
which normally are big consumers of northern Italy's abun- 
dant hydroelectric power-—and, as already mentioned, coal, 
is one of the scarcest commodities in all Italy. 


The future of this-and all other textile industries in Italy | 


hinges, therefore, on a speedy resumption of trade, both 
import and export. The fact that as a whole they suffered 
probably less physical damage than any other group of in- 
dustries on the Continent is of tremendous importance at 
this time and provides a sound basis for economic recov- 
ery. But even under the most ideal conditions, the road to 
reconstruction will not be an easy one. Food, transporta- 
tion, housing, shipping, tourist trade, and many other 
typical aspects of the country’s total economy must be restor- 
ed to a reasonably firm foundation before a really normal 
level of activity can be achieved in any one industry. In 
the years to come, Italian textile manufacturers must, ad- 
mittedly, face many weightly problems, some of which only 
time itself can resolve. 


Two British chemical experts—P. Hamer and S. Stevens 
of Imperial Chemical Industries—visited Pittsburgh, Pa., 
recently seeking new information on water corrosion prob- 
lems gathered by the American Society for Testing Materials. 
Their chief interest lay in waters for industrial use. Part of 
their inquiry was devoted to high-pressure boiler waters, the 
other to the control of corrosion. 


No Change in C. P. A. Rayon Regulations 


Third quarter distribution of rayon fabrics will con- 
tinue to be controlled by present rayon regulations, the 
Civilian Production Administration announced recently. 
No changes are expected at the present time in Order M- 
391 (the rayon order).as amended May 15, 1946, C. P. A. 
said. This statement was issued to clear up any possible 
misunderstanding in the industry. 

Order M-391 has been in effect since April of this year. 
It requires mills to set aside ten per. cent each of ten dif- 
ferent rayon fabrics for use in linings of women’s suits, 
coats, and jackets, In addition, it limits the number of 
ratings which a supplier must accept, where the ratings are 
MM (issued for military procurement) or CC ratings 
isued for bottleneck materials and certain other purposes 
described in priorities, Regulation 28A. It is expected that 
during the third quarter 15,000,000 linear yards of rayon 
will be set aside under M-391, as compared to an estimated 
16,000,000 yards during the second quarter. These quanti- 
ties are in addition to those set aside for low-cost clothing 
under Order M-328B and for men’s suit linings under 
Direction 28 to Order M-328. 


More than $1,500,000 worth of United States textile 
machinery has been purchased by an Ecuadorian business- 
man for a plant at Latacunga, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Poplin will be manufactured at 
the plant, which will receive the machinery by December 
of this year. © 


COLOR IDENTIFICATION FOR EFFICIENT TINTING 
* 
Recommended for use on Rayon, Acetate, Cotton, Aralac, 
Wool, Worsted, Soybean and blends of these fibers. 
* 


Concentrated Water Tints, Concentrated Oil Tints 
Dry Powdered Tints and Bucobase Oil. 


Bucoset Filling Conditioner — Bucol Cotton Spray Oil 


BLACKMAN-UHLER Inc. 


180 EZELL STREET - - - SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


"Trade Mark Reg. 
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Unsightly Mill Villages 


By JOHN LEON HOFFMAN, Landscape Engineer 


HESE hot days when the tall weeds and the long grass 

has turned brown and appears wilted, and the mainte- 
nance crew seeks the shady spots around the mill yard, 
tenants complain ahd workers fail to show up—it is then 
that we wish we had no mill village to worry about. When 
most of these villages were built—5O or 60 years ago— 
labor was plentiful and cheap, and the workers were not 
hard to please as to the appearance of their places. Conse- 
quently, the houses were built on hillstdes, across gulleys, 
in ditches and any spot where the material happened to 
fall or where the workman happened to set down his work 
bench. 

After World War I when money was s plentiful and the 
mills had a surplus of cash, many mill owners endeavored 
to improve their villages by planting an abundance of 
cheap shrubbery about the houses and on the rough, un- 
graded ground. The result was the same as though a man 
put on a new and expensive suit of clothes without shaving 
or washing his face. Instead of helping the cause, the 
shrubbery made it worse in many instances because, after 
a few years, the shrubs grew out of proportion and, not 


having been maintained properly, a untidy 


appearance, 


Serean Planting 
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SIDEWALK 


This arrangement features simple planting of shrubs, open space in 
front and between houses. and no trees along sidewalk to mow around. 


The majority of the villages today cannot be maintained 
in their present condition, even though the owners want 
them to be, and supply sufficient high-priced labor. Many 
mills require the tenants to maintain their houses and yards, 
but very few mill workers like to do this, even though they 
have the tools and the time. Therefore, the places should 
be fixed where large scale or machine maintenance can be 
practiced by the company or by someone in the village 
who would contract with the tenants for a small sum to 
take care of the places for them. 

Smooth grass areas and long smooth slopes, without 
shrubbery or other obstacles in the lawn, may be cut with 
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a power mower in some instances for as little as 25 cents 
per week per house. Of course, the cost will run slightly 
higher in the spring and early summer when the grass and 
weeds grow faster, but there are certain seasons of the year, 
especially during midwinter, when no cutting will be re- 
quired for six weeks.or two months at a time. 

Some concerns have made agreements with contractors 
in their villages to have the lawns cut and premises main- 
tained for the tenants at 50 cents per week or $2 per month, 
or other nominal charge which will pay for the labor, gaso- 
line used to operate the mower and meprecation on the cost 
of the equipment. 


A. 


a 


Pavement Grass 


7 


Bidewalk 


Povement* 


SECTION 


Treatment of sidewalks: right way, at top, leaves only one edge to trim; 
wrong way, bottom, has three edges to trim. 


While each village needs special study and no established 
rule can apply to all of them, the following suggestions are 
advanced as being applicable and advantageous in most 
villages. 

Should new sidewalks be contemplated, or any changes 
in the location of the sidewalk be made, it is suggested 
that the sidewalks be put against the curb, eliminating the 
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grass strip between the sidewalk and the curb. This grass 
strip will necessitate the trimming of two edges, one on the 
curb side and one on the sidewalk side, which increases 
the cost of cutting this strip 20 times more, or the cost of 
cutting these two extra edges by hand will equal the cost 
of mowing with the power mower an entire building lot 
if the ground is smooth and no obstacles are left in the way 
of mowing which would require hand work. 


‘Treatment of slopes: in right way at top, edge can be cut clean with 
lawn mower; below, a fringe which cannot be mowed will be left along 
edge A to be eut by hand. 


In finishing the slope, should there happen to be a 


slope above the sidewalk, the slope should come off level 
with the sidewalk and gradually curve up instead of coming 
off sharp, as shown in the illustration. When the slope 
comes off sharp, there will be a space or strip of grass left 
at the point marked A which cannot be reached with the 
mower and will have to be cut by hand each time. The 
cutting of this strip alone will require nearly as much time 
as the mowing of the entire building lot. 


Sidewalk 


Treatment of ditch banks: the ditch at top is expensive to maintain, 
since it has to be eut by blade or shears; the ditch at bottom may be 


mowed, 


RIGHT 
Correct treatment where house is below street grade. 


Many of our mill villages today have no curb and gutter 
along the street, but only a rough ditch. These ditches are 
unsightly and are very expensive to keep for they have to be 
cut or cleaned out by hand, using a hoe or sling-blade. 
When they are cleaned by hand the operation costs more 
than ten times what it costs to mow them with a power 
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mower, if the sides are made smooth and the slopes flatten- 
ed as shown in the illustration. 

The time has come when the tenants demand neater 
premises. The owners are endeavoring to cut maintenance 
costs due to scarcity of labor and a high wage scale. There- 
fore, the only solution to the problem of mill village main- 
tenance is the undertaking of some corrective work which 
will enable the places to be maintained quickly and cheaply. 


Consultants Hold First Meeting With C. PA. 


Plans for an immediate study of the Civilian Production 
Administration regulations on production and distribution 
of cotton fabrics were drafted July 23 at the first meeting 
of C. P. A. officials and the recently formed group of cotton 
industry consultants. Both industry and government agreed 
on the importance of getting maximum production to 
guarantee an adequate supply (1) of basic apparel items 
and (2) of essential. industrial and agricultural fabrics to 
meet the requirements of the national economy. The ques- 
tion under discussion is how these goals can best be 
achieved. 

Both groups also agreed that a quick survey should be 
made by industry of what is now happening to set-aside 
fabrics, This survey will be used in later discussions about 
whether changes should be made in the third quarter tex- 
tile programs and about what form the fourth quarter pro- 
grams should take. Meanwhile, the group of six consul- 
tants—-who have been granted the status of government 
ofhicials—will make a close study with C. P. A. officials of 
the facts and figures on which the C. P. A. textile pro- 
grams are based. Industry recommendations are expected 
as a result of these studies. | 

Members of the consultants group who stiended the 
meeting are: Walter S. Montgomery, chairman of the board 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association and 
head of the consultants’ group; A. F. Bonsal, ‘Joshua L. 
Baily and Co.; George P. Barnwell, Bibb Mfg. Co.; J. E. 
Bradley, Pacific Mills; W. A. L. Sibley, Monarch Mills; 
George P. Swift, Muscogee Mfg. Co. Present at the meet- 
ing also were Dr. William P. Jacobs, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association; Russell T. 
Fisher, president of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers; and W. Ray Bell, ptesident of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 


C. P. A. Order May Close Foundries 


Three foundries in the Greenville (S. C.) area, engaged 


primarily in the repair and manufacture of textile machin- 
ery, will be forced to shut down and production at textile 
plants will possibly be affected by a Civilian Production 
Administration directive which after Aug. 1 will restrict 
the supply of pig iron to the manufacturers of agricultural 
implements and use in veterans’ housing, a survey revealed 
recently. 

The three plants hit by the directive are the Bahan Tex- 
tile Machine Co., Mountain City Foundry and Machine Co.., 
and Eagle Iron Works. Although it is possible that the 
C. P. A. directive will remain in effect for only a month, 
plant officials say that even in this short period their pro- 
duction would be halted and textile mills would be handi- 
capped to some degree. 
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In Your 


1 
Reconversion Plan 
7 you will find many repairs and replacements 
needed in your looms in order to produce 
fabrics needed for civilian purposes. 


| This company, with its four large plants 
| specializing in 


Loom Harness 
Equipment 


is in position to supply all necessary acces- 
sories. 


Flat Steel Heddles 

Frames 

Reeds 

Shuttles 

Warp Preparation Equipment 
Drop Wires 

Ctc., CXC. 


Contact our nearest representative or write us 
direct. 
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MASTER MECHANICS’ SECTION 


Progressive Modernization Pays 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


HIS is an account of how progressive modernization 
has paid off at two plants—Adrian and Madora—of 
American Yarn and Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C. The 
company has its headquarters in Mt. Holly along with its 
several mills there, and also operates plants at Maiden, 
Whitnell and Gastonia, N. C. The chief officials are 
President Rush S. Dickson, Vice-President and Sales Man- 
ager W. H. Suttenfield, and Production Manager Burton 
' F. Mitchell. D. M. Williams 1s general superintendent and 
Dawson Warren general master mechanic of the Adrian 
and Madora units. 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Warren report that their program 
of progressive modernization has eliminated loss of produc- 
tion to the point where it is negligible. The program be- 
gan in the card room with installation of short-center, in- 
dividual motor drives on each card line shaft. It also in- 
cluded the very latest Abington Machinery Co. central 
system of vacuum stripping for cards. In fact, this program 
of renovation actually started ahead of the cards, inasmuch’ 
as the picker rooms have been modernized by means of 
individual motors for each process, with short-center V- 
belt drives and magnetic switches of the combination dis- 
connect type. 
In going through the mills a visitor would notice a very 
definite and outstanding improvement in both appearance 
and operation of the lap winders and combers. The first 


picture accompanying this article shows application of the. 


short-center V-belt drives to the low-speed lap winder shaft. 
This drive arrangement consists of a double reduction drive 


Application of the short-center V-belt drive to the low-speed lap winder 
shaft. 
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from a standard motor, with the first reduction or drive be- 
ing on a counter-shaft mounted on the frame of the motor 
base. A. Y. P. officials say that this drive is a most satis- 
factory improvement over the belt drive used previously. 
While on the subject of lap winders, it might be well to 
mention that Mr. Warren has developed and perfected a 
safety device which has stopped the accidents which used 
to cause injury to fingers, hands and arms in lap winding 
operations. The equipment was built by Saco-Pettee many 


Illustrations above and below show installation of Master Mechanic 
Dawson Warren's safety device to lap winder. 
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BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


RED CAP 
Sodium Sulphide Flakes 


* 


... @ great improvement 


and entirely satisfactory in 
our actual plant operations.” 


*Quoted from a textile manufacturer's letter. 


HE above statement from a Southern Textile Manufacturer, is one of many letters 
we are receiving from Leather and Textile manufacturers since Barium introduced 
‘their new Red Cap Sodium Sulphide Flakes on the market. The tested experience of 


other users is indicated in the following excerpts from other letters. 


From these 


you can gain a clear and accurate idea of the exceptional quality of RED CAP 


SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES. 


“Our laboratory reports your sodium sulphide 
produced the following results: % of insoluble 
material—.0006; % of sodium sulphide—60.88 ; 
sodium thiosulfate—NONE; FE ppm-4.” 

—A Southern Rayon Manufacturer. 


“We have found that the iron content was below 
0015% and the sodium sulphide content above 
60%.” 

—__A Midwest Leather Manufacturer. 


‘We find the sulphide to be very uniform, light 
colored flakes, and our laboratory reports sodium 
sulphide as 61.9% and a very good material.” 


—A Midwest Leather Manufacturer. 


‘We examined the Sodium Sulphide for metallic 
impurities by means of the Spectograph, which 
showed it to be remarkably free from the metallic 
impurities which would normally be expected to 
be present.” 

—-An Eastern Rayon Manufacturer. 


‘We have made laboratory dyeings using your 
Sodium Sulphide Flakes and find it to be satis- 
factory in every respect.” 

—A Southern Rayon Manufacturer. 


“We believe that you are quite correct in your 
assumption that this is an exceptionally high 
quality product.” 

—An Eastern Leather Manufacturer. 


The constant vigilance of our control chemists insures 
to you a sodium sulphide that consistently meets the 
most exacting specifications of the industries we 
serve. USE our sodium sulphide to maintain more 
easily your high standard of quality. 


Write today for free sample 


BARIUM REDUCTION 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, WEST VA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGHEST QUALITY SODIUM SULPHIDE FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
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years ago, and was installed throughout the country with 
group drives or belt drives from overhead line shafts— 
and no safety device whatsoever. Mr. Warren's device is 
shown to some extent in the second and third illustrations. 

In the fourth picture, Mr. Williams (left) and Mr. 
Warren (right) are standing beside one of their many 
Nasmith combers, which have been converted from belt 
to individual motor drive by means of a compound arrange- 
ment with the motor driving the comber shaft with two 
V-belts and fan shaft with a single V-belt. The motor is 
controlled by the usual shipper rod operation wherein. an 
electric shipper rod switch is used in connection with a 
combination fusible disconnect and magnetic switch of one 
unit. The left half of the last illustration is a close-up, de- 
tailed view from the back side of this individual drive on 
the combers. 


General Superintendent D. M. Williams (left) and Mr. Warren are 
shown with one of their Nasmith combers which have been converted 
from belt to individual moter drive. 


The use of silent chain drives on lap winders and draft 
gear boxes of Nasmith combers, as well as compounds on 
slubbers, roving and fly frams, has contributed materially 
to reduction of lost time during repairs on the older type 
of gearing. Silent chain drives have been used very suc- 
cessfully, and with remarkable results, for driving twist 
gears and evener on slubbers and fly frames. Spiral gear- 
ing on all drawing frames, slubbers, roving and fly frames 
as well as spinning and twisting, has reduced to a mini- 
mum the time which was lost when the Adrian and Madora 
plants had spur gear failures. 

The right half of the illustration shows application of 
the combination disconnect and magnetic switch to a spin- 
ning frame in the Madora Plant... This. has. eliminated the 
older oil switch, which was operated by the shipper rod 
and very frequently caused motors to single-phase and burn 
up—resulting in loss of production on that frame until the 
motor could be replaced. The shipper rod was removed 
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completely from the spinning frame and junked, with push- 
button stations being installed at both ends of the frame to 


control the magnetic switch. 


At left is a close-up view of the individual drive as applied to a Nasmith 
ecomber. Right half of illustration shows combination type disconnect 
and magnetic switch on one of the spinning frames. 


All power for both of these mills is 550 volts, 60 cycles, 
furnished from a single bank of three 1,000 K. V. A. 
transformers, 13,000 to 550 volts. The electric lines from 
this transformer bank to both plants are protected from 
lightning by means of a grounded static line, which proved 
to be extremely effectively in reducing lightning “run-ins.”’ 
There have been no motor failures from burn-outs since the 
static line was installed three years ago. 


Milliken To Head Merchants Committee 


Announcement of the reconstitution of the industry com- 
mittee of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York, with Gerrish H. Milliken of Deering Milliken 


& Co., Inc., as chairman, was made July 23 by W. Ray Bell, 


president of the association. Saul F. Dribben of Cone Ex- 
port & Commission Co. was named vice-chairman. 

“As in the past,’ Mr. Bell stated, ‘this committee will 
function as a general market committee for the better guid- 
ance of members and the market in the unusual situations 
that lie ahead. Activities and recommendations of the 
original industry committee, formed in June of 1943, prov- 
ed a godsend to the entire industry in the perilous days of 
National Recovery Administration and Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration statutes. | am confident that the 
present committee will add prestige to an already proud 
record of practical co-operative achievement.” 

Members of the industry committee for 1946 are as 
follows: Gerrish H. Milliken of Deering Milliken & Co., 
Inc., chairman, Saul F. Dribben of Cone Export & Com- 


mission Co., vice-president, Richard G. Conant of Welling- » 


ton Sears Co., Magruder Dent of Joshua L. Baily & Co., 
John M. Hughlett of Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., John C. Hughes of McCampbell & Co., Inc., Robert 
T. Stevens of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Charles A. Sweet 
of Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc., Donald B. Tansill of Pep- 
perell Mfg. Co., Inc., Frederic A. Williams of Cannon 
Mills, Inc. | 

George M. Miller of Turner Halsey Co., vice-president 
of the association, and W. Ray Bell, president of the asso- 
ciation, are ex-officio members of the committee. 
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make these surveys right 


along, and they result in a 
common-sense plan to assure cor- 
rect application of the right lubri- 

¢ cants. Briefly, this is what the Shell 
» Lubrication Engineer will provide: 


|. Survey and analysis of the lu- 


* brication requirements of your plant 


engines and machines. 


2. Recommendations of proper 

lubricants, together with specific 

instructions as to when and how 
| they should be used. 


3. Scheduled check-ups for all 
Critical or unusual machinery. 


a 
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4. Reports (if you want reports) 
about the performance and econo- 
mies of recommended lubricants in 
use in your machines. To the Shell 
Lubrication Engineer, though, the 
best report is short and sweet: “All 
machines continuously in service, 
well lubricated.” 

Right here we ought to warn you 
that the Shell Lubrication Engineer 
isn’t going to tell you everything 
you're doing is wrong—he may, in 
fact, find very little fault with the 
lubricants and procedure you are 
now using. 


Then, too, he will come to you 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


without a rigid set of rules. Your 
lubricating procedures are probably 
based on pretty sound experiences 
that your own folks have had. Your 
problem is really one of picking out 
the weak spots before they become 
trouble spots... 


So call the Shell Lubrication En- 
gineer for that survey. If your prop- 
erty is so large that he needs help, 
he will have it. You are bound to 
gain, if it is only peace of mind! 

There is no obligation on your part. 
Call your local Shell Representative, or 
write Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 
50 W. 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y., 


or 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, 
California. 
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Birds of a Feather 


Sitting in duck blinds, the editor of this journal has 
many hundreds of times watched flights of ducks, sometimes 
large flights and sometimes flights of only two or four, with 
the certainty that they were all of one species—that is, all 
redheads, all canvasbacks, or all of some other species. 

Occasionally, when a flight alights near a blind, one or 
possibly a pair of a species different from the main body has 
been noted, presumably having temporarily joined the flight, 
but all hunters know that gtrays will soon leave and seek 
ducks of their own kind. 

No hunter has ever killed a duck which was a cross be- 
tween a redhead and a mallard, a canvasback and a sprigtail, 
or one which ‘could be designated as a cross between any 
two species, 


In the jungles of Africa there are lions, tigers, leopards 
and many other animals which belong to the cat family, but 
no big game hunter has ever seen them associating with 
each other or killed an animal which could be designated 
as a cross breed. 


Not until the lower strata of animal life is reached, such 
as the barnyard or domestic animals, which through count- 
less years of domination and control by man, have reached 
a stage of low infelligence, do any animals forget their 
species and associate together or crossbreed. 

From our ancient ancestors has been handed down the 
true saying, “Birds of a feather flock together.” 


In spite of the fact that, except in the case of animals 
which have been kept in slavery until they have lost all of 
their finer traits, no species of animals associates with other 
species or crossbreed, there are a group of people who 
dream of an amalgamation of the white and the Negro 
races and spend much of their time trying to encourage that 


end. 
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More than 80 years have passed since the end of the 
Civil War, when some people in the North began to hope 
for and predict the fusion of the two races but nature, that 
same nature that prevents redhead ducks from associating 
with mallard ducks or cross-breeding with them, has kept 
the two races apart and there is now less reason to believe 
in amalgamation than in 1865. 


As far as we have been able to learn there has never been 
an instance of a white man marrying a Negro woman. 


There have been some instances of white women marrying 
Negro men, but such marriages usually last only a few 
months and we have not been able to obtain a record of a 
Negro man and a white wife living out a normal life 
together or raising a family of children. 


The number of marriages of whites with Negroes is so 
very small that the Bureau of the Census does not even in- 
clude them in its tabulations. | 

Marriages between whites and Negroes is contrary to 
nature just as much as it would be for a lion to mate with a 
tiger, and there is every reason to believe that such marriages 
are just as abhorrent to the nature of — as they are to 
whites. 

The carpetbaggers, who took cootiol of the South imme- 
diately after the Civil War, sought and predicted racial amal- 
gamation of Southern whites and Negroes, but the forces 
of nature were so strong that no carpetbagger ever set an 
example by marrying a Negro-woman. 


The carpetbaggers, by dominating and etibidllias elec- 


tions, did elevate some Negroes to power and as a boy your 
editor has seen in the halls of one legislature at Raleigh, 
N. C., four Negro senators and more than a dozen Negro 
members of the state house of representatives. 

We doubt that any Negro ever really desired to sit in a 
legislature and much of the injustices which were inflicted 


upon Negroes, in the courts and otherwise in the years — 


which followed were to some extent due to resentment 
against things which the carpetbaggers encouraged them 
to do. 

- With the elimination of the Negroes from politics and 
with segregation, there came better days for the Negroes 
and their lot has steadily improved. 


Northern emissaries and Southern Quislings have bs 
working incessantly to bring about social equality between 
whites and Negroes and the recent interstate bus decision in 
Virginia was received by them with great glee. Prof. Howard 
Odum of the University of North Carolina issued a state- 
ment saying that white people should give up and no longer 
object to being seated by Negroes. 


Within the past few weeks Walter Spearman of Char- 
lotte, who studied with Professor Odum, has been in Iowa 
participating in a meeting of whites and Negroes which 
went on record as favoring social equality. Another one of 
his pupils recently boasted that he took a trip to California 
with a young Negro and slept with him while on the trip. 


Abraham Lincoln has been rightfully regarded as the 
greatest of all friends of the Negro in the United States and 
his ideas seem to coincide with ours, for in his debate with 
Douglas at Champaign, Lll., Sept. 18, 1858, he said: 

I will say, then, that I am not, nor ever have been, in favor of 
bringing about in any way the social and political equality of the 
white and black races; that I am not, nor ever have been, in favor 
of making voters or jurors of Negroes, nor of qualifying them fo 
hold office, nor to intermarry with white people; and-I will say in 
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addition to this that there is a physical difference between the white 
and black races which I believe will forever forbid the two races 
living together on terms of social and political equality. And inas- 
much as they cannot so live, while they do remain together there 
must be the position of supérior and inferior, and I, as much as 
any other man, am in favor of having the superior position assigned 
to the white race. 


Negroes have not always had justice and we are heartily 
in favor of better schools and colleges for them and of the 
other things which will improve their living conditions but 
the man who tries to force the South to eliminate segregation 
and adopt social equality is in reality an enemy of the 
Negro. 

Most self-respecting Negroes prefer to live in their own 
section of the city, to have their own schools, churches, 
moving pictures, etc., and very few have any desire for 
social equality with whites. 

When the day comes that men can sit in a duck blind and 
see flights composed jointly of canvasbacks, redheads, wig— 
gins and mallards; when white men, even Northern white 
men, begin to marry Negro women and when Negro men 
live out normal lives and raise families with their white 
wives, it will be time to worry about the amalgamation of 
the two races. 

‘Our ancient forefathers recognized that nature was a 
powerful force by saying, ‘Birds of a feather flock together.” 


C.1.0. Loses More Elections 


A union organization election held at the seamless hosiery 
plant of the Adams-Millis Co. at Kernersville, N. C., on 
July 24 resulted as follows: 

For the C. I. O. 83 

An election held at the plant of the U. S. Rubber Co. at 
Burlington, 'N. C., on July 30 showed: 

For the C. I. O. 30 

According to our records the C. I. O. has, since it 
began the much publicized campaign to unionize the South, 
lost 15 of the 17 elections held and the majorities against 
them appear to be increasing. 


George Baldanzi, Anthony Lucio, William Smith and the | 


other C. I. O. leaders who have come from the North and 
the West to unionize the South are definitely committed to 
the proposed F. E. P. C., which would force white girls to 
share restaurant tables and toilets with Negro girls and 
penalize them if they refused to work under Negro over- 
seers and second hands. 

M. L. Wood, C. I. O. local leader at Columbia, S. C., 
whom Anthony Lucio attempted to discharge when he re- 
fused to hold mixed meetings of whites and Négroes, well 
said: 

Instead of $1,000,000 and two years to organize the South, it will 
take $5,000,000 and they still won't succeed, if they don’t leave the 
Negro out of it. 

Mr. Wood appeared to have been right because Southern 
cotton mill operatives are refusing to join an organization 
headed by Northern and Western men who openly advocate 
social equality with Negroes. 

The C. I. O. has lost more members than they have 
gained during the past two months and now lose almost 
every election which is held. 

No union which favors the F. E. P. C. and social equality 
with Negroes can ever succeed in the South. 
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The Murder of Mihailovic 


Gen. Draja Mihailovic, the Chetnik leader, was recently 
murdered by the communists who had seized control of 
Yugoslavia with Marshal Tito as their leader. | 


Mihailovic was so loyal to Yugoslavia that he continued 
to fight even after the Germans had captured his wife and 
children and threatened to kill them if he continued. 

Marshal Tito, a-communist, guessed wrong early in the 
war, just as did Prof. E. E. Ericson and some of the others 
of the communist group at the University of North Caro- 
lina, that is, they formed the idea that Russia was upon the 
side of Germany. 3 


While Professor Ericson and his associates were doing 
their best to delay our production of war materials, Marshal 
Tito was in Germany rendering aid to that country in acquir- 
ing the support of the Yugoslavian people. 

When Germany attacked Russia, Professor Ericson made 
no more addresses against our production of war materials 
and Marshal Tito went back to Yugoslavia and from then 
on fought Germany. 

The communists under Tito gave Mihailovic a mock trial 
and ordered him shot. 

Had the situation been reversed and Marshal Tito been 
the one to be condemned to be shot, what a protest would 
have gone up from the communists and near-communists in 
the United States. 


They raised no protest when Mihailovic was murdered. 


EDITOR TO BE ON RADIO PROGRAM 


David Clark, editor of TExTILE BULLETIN, will be 
one of four speakers heard on a Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System radio program, “Open Hearing,” from 
New York City Aug. 13, 10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern 
Daylight Time (9:30 to 10 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time). The subject to be discussed is “What's Hold- 
ing Up Production of Textiles—When Will Suits, 
Shirts, Shorts, Sheets, Be Plentiful and What 
Will Be Their Cost?” 


CIC. 


The editor of this magazine, along with Editor 
C. W. Bendigo of Textile World, will represent fabric 
manufacturers, while Dorothy Stote of Infants’ and 
Children’s Review and Ken Gordon of Chain Store Age 
Mrs. Stote 
and Mr, Gordon are expected to give vent to charges 


will speak for wholesalers and retailers. 


which have been made relative to the withholding and 
reduced production of fabrics, while the textile indus- 
try can expect to be defended by Mr. Clark and Mr. 
Bendigo. Each speaker will be allotted approximately 
three minutes on the program, which will be carried 
over the entire Columbia network. Winston Burdett 
of the C.B.S. Washington staff, will be in the New 
York studio to act as moderator. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS, AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—Frank Ix & Sons, Inc.,- has 
announced that additional equipment is. being installed and 
that the plant will have 1,000 looms in operation by the 
end of August. A modern throwing unit for making crepe 
material has been added and will be expanded. Other new 
equipment includes quilling and warping machines. During 
the war the mill devoted the major part of its facilities to 
making nylon parachute material. 


DurHAM, N. C.—A letter of commendation from Secre- 
tary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach has been received by 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., in acknowledgment of the mills’ 
accident reduction program. Each of the plants at Erwin, 
Durham and Cooleemee have been awarded individual safety 
_ award achievement certificates by the labor department in 
recognition of the fine, record. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The Berkeley Woolen Co., Inc., 
with headquarters in Martinsburg, has announced that it 
will purchase a 150-acre farm in this area as the site of a 
new mill. 


LOUISVILLE, Miss, — Construction is underway on the 


$500,000 automobile upholstery plant of National Au- 
tomotive Fibres, Inc., Detroit, Mich. The factory, when 
completed, will employ between 400 and 500 persons, it 
‘was announced. 


Nirro, W. Va.—American Viscose Corp. has received 
approval from the Civilian Production Administration for a 
$414,095 addition to its plant here. Viscose proposes new 
facilities to speed up production of rayon for use in the 
manufacture of automobile tires. 


OxrorD, N. C.—Application of Midland Fabrics Corp., 


New York, for the construction of a $150,000 plant here 
‘has been approved by the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, it is announced. Construction is expected to begin 
within a month if the community meets all phases of the 
agreement entered into with the corporation. 


PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—The Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration has approved an additional building, to cost 
$160,600, at the new $4,000,000 Lucite plant of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., now under construction at 
Washington Bottom, Wood County. 


MayopaNn, N. C.—Plans have been announced for the 
construction of a $250,000 Y. M. C. A. structure here for 
the benefit of employees of the Washington Mills Co. Pre- 
liminary plans for the building were drawn in 1940 but 
were necessarily. deferred because of the war. Since that 
time the Washington Mills Co. has made substantial dona- 
tions to the State Y. M. C. A. for the purpose of erecting a 
building at Mayodan as soon as practicable. The building 
will include social rooms, an auditorium, a gymnasium, 
game rooms, bowling alleys and a swimming pool. 

BaTH, C.——United Merchants and Manufacturers, Inc., 
has announced a comprehensive improvement program for 
the mill villages at Langley, Clearwater and Bath, S. C. 
Work is underway in laying a main eight-inch water pipe 
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from the new wells and water tower in Bath, and extensive 


-bids are being prepared to continue improvements in the 


water and sewer systems of the villages. The mill villages 
ate located between Augusta, Ga., and Aiken, S. C. 


LAGRANGE, Ga.—Stockholders of Callaway Mills, at a 
special meeting, rejected a plan of reorganization calling for 
the exchange of present preferred stock, share for share, for 
common stock of the same class as the present common. 
Following the meeting the board of directors voted to call 
in preferred stock for redemption on Aug. 30. 


REIDSVILLE, N. C.—Acquisition of Edna Mills Corp. by 
Proximity Mfg. Co. of Greensboro, N. C., has been an- 
nounced by Herman Cone, president of Proximity, and W. 
Benton Pipkin, president of Edna Mills. No changes in 
personnel nor operation policies are contemplated, it was 
said. Edna Mills employs about 350 persons to ‘operate 
25,664 spindles and 725 looms. “‘Inclusion of this mill in 
the Cone group will give this organization a more diversi- 
fied line of fabrics to offer our many customers,’ Mr. Cone 
said. “The unfinished materials produced by Edna Mills 
will be processed at Proximity Print Works, largely into 
work garments,’’ he added. The amount of money involved 
in the transaction was not announced but was described as a 
“considerable sum.” 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—A recreation program for its em- 
ployees, entailing a swimming pool, gymnasium, baseball 
and softball diamonds, tennis courts, a children’s play- 
ground and picnic grounds, has been instituted by Erlanger 
Mills, Inc. Under the supervision of C. C. Hinson, person- 
nel director, a schedule of recreational events is conducted 
at the mill village throughout the year. Erlanger also is 
aiding employees in an education program, defraying part 
of the expense of a 12-week course in foremanship training. 


Du Pont Stock Held by 87,732 Persons 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., was 
owned by 87,732 holders of common and preferred stock 
as of June 30, 1946, the company has reported. 

Including 73,478 holders of common stock and 18,413 
holders of preferred, the total eliminates duplications of 


stockholders holding both classes of security. The second 


quarter figures compare with 87,782 for the first quarter 
of 1946, and 87,711 for the second quarter of last year. 

Every state in the union is represented among Du Pont 
shareholders, the company said. Approximately 37,000 
are women. 


Statements of Lieut.-Gen. Jacob L. Devers, commander 
of the Army's ground forces, and other non-technical officers 
to the consumer press that the Army has developed a ‘“‘bullet- 
proof fabric’’ superior to light body armor used by air crews 
during World War II have been called. “considerably. off 
base’ and “way out in left field” by persons who are “‘in 
the know” regarding Army efforts to develop the armor 
cloth. Army officials recently announced that a statement, 
clarifying General Devers’ report, would be forthcoming. 
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Be Sure it’s 


Tannate flat belt short center drives assure correct 
belt tension at all times—-regardless of load, centers 
or unusual conditions; proper tension is automati- 
cally maintained. This means longer service life for 
your equipment as it is relaxed between peak load. 


The Tannate leather belt has not only a very high 
coefficient of friction but also a great pliability that 
helps keep machines running at top speeds. 


Tannate leather belting is treated to resist moistures, 
oil and weak acids, It has unusually high tensile 
strength which contributes toward increased service 
life and reduced maintenance expense . . . and lowér 
end cost for your belting. 


With Tannate flat belt short center drives, center 
distance adjustments can be made while the drive is 
running: production goes on smoothly without inter- 
ruption. 


~ SHORT CENTER DRIVES 
J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO « ATLANTA 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Raymond E. North, a partner in the ac- 
counting firm of Haskins & Sells, New 
York City, next month will join M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons, Inc., as executive vice-presi- 
dent. 


Charles S$. Smart, formerly of the Saco- 
Lowell Shops sales staff in Charlotte, has 
been appointed the firm’s representative at 
Greenville, S. C. He succeeds H. P. Worth, 
resigned. The announcement ‘was made by 
Walter Gayle, Southern agent for Saco- 
Lowell. 


A. S. Thomas, formerly general superin- 
tendent of Werthan Bag Corp. at Nashville, 
Tenn., is now vice-president of Monticello 
(Ark.) Cotton Mills Co., not superin- 
tendent of Magnolia (Ark.) Cotton Mills 
Co. as listed in a recent issue. 


WITH .THE MILITARY: Robert E. 
Barnwell, Jr., a Marine Corps fighter pilot 
during the war, has been appointed New 
York district sales manager for the acetate 
division of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. rayon department. Prior to entering 
service he was associated with several tex- 
tile plants in the South. . . . E. H. Thomas, 
formerly of the Army's 82nd Airborne Di- 
vision, is now manager of the Monticello 
(Ark.) Rug Mill... . John W. Brinkley, 
who served 35 months in the Navy, current- 
ly is training to become a supervisor in the 
manufacturing division of American Yarn 


_Army 


and Processing Co. at Mt. 
Edward F. Parnell, Jr., formerly of the 
Engineer Corps, has also joined 
A. Y. P. for training as an industrial en- 
gineer. 

Harold R. Dinges, 
left, has been appointed district sales man- 
ager for a newly defined Mathieson Alkali 
Works sales area to be serviced out of 


Holly, N. C. 


Charlotte. O. J. Theobald, Jr., 
be his assistant. 


right, will 
Their territory will in- 


_clude North and South Carolina, Virginia, 


and parts of West Virginia and Tennessee. 


H. P. Mullins has accepted the position 
of superintendent at Glen Raven (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


Archie O. Joslin and Robert Bendheim 
of New York City have been named trea- 
surer and assistant treasurer, respectively, 
of Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 
Hammett was re-elected president and John 


pictured below at. 


L. O. 


Wilson, production manager; Mr. Hodges 


firm’s retirement committee. 


Luther H. Hodges (second from right) cengratulates E. D. Pitcher upen completion of 
61% years of service to the Marshall Field & Co. manufacturing division, Spray, N. C. 
Left to right: Hareld W. Whiteomb, divisional vice-president and assistant general manager 


of the manufacturiing division; Mr. Pitcher, retiring divisional director of finance; J. F. 


s, company vice-president and general manager of 
its manufacturing division; and B. C. Trotter, manufacturing division representative on the 


A. Lyons vice-president of the firm. Also 
elected to offices were Robert W. Sullivan, 
secretary; J. L. Orr, assistant secretary; 
A. §. Cathcart, controller; Joseph J. Lyons, 
manager -and superintendent; and J. T. 
Chalmers, formerly overseer of weaving, 
assistant superintendent. 


Dr. Edward F. Wesp, assistant director 
of viscose rayon research at the Spruance 
Plant of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Richmond, Va., has been appointed: techni- 
cal superintendent of the Yerkes Rayon 
Plant at Buffalo, N. Y. Succeeding Dr. 
Wesp at the Spruance Plant will be Dr. 
Emerson A. Tippetts. Ambrose R. 
Chantler, director of domestic dyestuffs 
sales for Du Pont since 1929, has assumed 
the new position of general director of sales 
of the dyestuffs division. He will be suc- 
ceeded as director of domestic dyestuffs 
sales by Eric J. Monaghan. 


Harry H. Purvis, general manager of the 
new Lumite Plant of the Chicopee Mfg. 
Co. of Georgia at Cornelia, Ga., has listed 
members of his executive staff, all. trans- 
ferred from the company's Gainesville, 
Ga., plant. They include J. L. Hall, plant 
manager; Charles Rudolph, head of re- 
search and development; W. T. Torgeson, 
office manager; Hillary McAllister and 
Ranzie Taylor, shift foremen. 


Norman E, Elsas, president of the Ful- 
ton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
is a member of the committee which will 
nominate new officers and directors of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


Joseph L. Davis has been appointed man- 
ager in New England for the textile prod- 
ucts division of the Dayton (Ohio) Rubber 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Davis is well known in the 
textile. industry, having spent many years 
in Southern textile mills. He will direct 
Dayton's textile products activities in the 
New England area from the company's Bos- 
ton, Mass., office. 


F. O. McShane has succeeded S. M. Fes- 
senden as manager of the Sayles Biltmore 
Bleacheries, Inc., Biltmore, N. C. Mr. Fes- 
senden is now located in the firm's New 


York office. 


Dr. Donald H. Powers, director of tex- 
tile chemicals sales development of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Merrimac Di- 
vision at Everett, Mass., has been appointed 
director of the division's textile chemical 
department. Nate L. Crabtree will take 
charge of sales promotion activities of the 
department. Sawyer Sylvester was named to 
head the department's technical section. Still 
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PRODUCTION COST 


HEADQUARTERS 


Production falling off Are you hiring people. to 

_ SIZING + PENETRANTS — 2 maintain your normal production level? Is your 
SFTENERS © ALKALIES j quality up to standard? 

«SHUTTLE DRESSING. | 

“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES THEN— 


EMICALS 
TEATILE Goodgame & Potter can help you reverse these 


charts. By careful analysis of your problems, 


Goodgame & Potter can redesign your present 


equipment for more efficient operation. They can 
design new ‘machinery to minimize those costly 


hand labor jobs. 


Why Not— 
Cut cost and give that production chart a healthy 
upward curve by having Goodgame & Potter de-. 


sign machinery to fit your requirements. 


* 


POTTER 


QD) Designers 


MACHINE DerstGN—DRAFTING—Propuct DersIcn 


217 SmitH BUILDING 
TELEPHONE 4-5175 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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another appointment by Monsanto is that 
of Dr. Ralph Nickerson, authority on cellu- 
lose, to the company’s textile research de- 
partment of the Merrimac Division. 


James L. Bryant, manager of fabric de- 
velopment of the cotton and rayon division 
of Pacific Mills, has resigned from his posi- 
tion with Pacific. 


W. G. Marks, training and safety direc- 
_ tor of the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, 
N. C., has resigned to accept a position as 
safety advisor for the Division of Labor 
Standards of the U. $. Department of Labor. 


A. W. Young, résident manager and 
superintendent of Franklin Process Spin- 
ning Mill, Inc., Fingerville, S. C., has re- 
tired after 20 years of service with the 
company. He will continue to serve the 
company in an advisory capacity. R. A. 
Calvert, overseer, has been mamed Mr. 
Young's successor. 


W. A. Singleterry, buyer for Shelbyville 
(Tenn.) Mills of the United States Rubber 
Co., has been transferred to the company’s 
Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills. He will be re- 
placed at Shelbyville Mills by H. A. Jack- 
son, Jr., who has been working at the com- 
pany's Stark and Reid Mills, Hogansville, 
Ga., and at the New York office. R. B. 
Fort, Jr., has been named assistant plant 
manager at the Shelbyville Mills, a _posi- 
tion formerly held by O. -L. 
superintendent of the company’s Scottsville 
(Va.) Plant. Mr. Fort’s former duties have 
been assumed by Norman Hasty and W. G. 
Milholen. 


R. C. McCall, textile manufacturer of 
Greenville and Easley, S. C., has been elect- 
ed a trustee of Bob Jones College, Cleve- 
land, Tenn. 


Winthrop S$. Warren has been appointed 
domestic sales manager of Universal Wind- 
ing Co., Providence, R. I. T. L. Cotton, 
who formerly held the post, has become 
executive sales agent. Mr. Warren has been 
New England sales manager of the firm 
for the last ten years. 


Ward, now © 


Vance Brooks of Memphis, Tenn., has 
been appointed information. service direc- 
tor for the National Cotton Council. 


Ralph W. Feil has joined the staff of the 
Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., to work in the engineering di- 
vision. Mr. Feil, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity. of Virginia, received a B. S. in 
mechanical engineering. 


Prof. William G. Blair of the Clemson 
College school of textiles, Clemson, S. C., 
has returned from. a three months leave of 
absence spent in Arabia as a technical mem- 
ber for textiles of a special diplomatic 
mission of the United States to the King- 
dom of the Yemen. Mr. Blair reports that 
the Yemen provides many opportunities for 
textile machinery manufacturers. 


J. R. Newell has been elected president 
of the Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., 
succeeding the late Frank M. Kimble, Jr. 
G. E. Ball was elected vice-president to 
succeed Mr. Newell. Appointed to the board 
of directors were John Mandeville and 
Horace Stewart. 


John Marshali Culp; Jr., has joined the 
technical staff of Myles Salt Co., Ltd., at 
Charlotte. 


Joseph E. Hoes! has been named execu- 
tive secretary of the newly organized 
braider group of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, Inc. He has been a member of the 
institute staff since 1927. The braider group 
consists of manufacturers of braided tex- 
tiles. 


Lester Campbell, chief of the. engineering 
department of Foster Machine Co., West- 
field Mass., who. retired Aug. 1, has been 
succeeded by Harold W. Ball. Mr. Camp- 
bell, a pioneer in the development of tex- 
tile machinery, joined the firm in 1894, 


W. W. Gaines, cotton buyer for Ware 
Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co., has retired after 
26 years of service with the company. He 
has served continuously as a director of the 
company since 1929. 


7 
+ 


Thomas H. West, president of the Draper 
Corp., Providence, R. I., who was critically 
burned. following an explosion on his 
yacht, has been released from the hospital 
and his condition reported to be “better 
than was to be expected.” 


Henry H. Latham has resigned as chemist. 


and. plant manager of Chemical Processing 
Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 


OBITUARY 


Harry M. McCulloch, 73, secretary of 
Peerless Woolen Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
died last month. He formerly was president 
of the Chattanooga Manufacturers Associa- 


' tion and vice-president of the National As- 


sociation of Manufacturers. 


Anderson B. Brown, 54, associated 
with the textile industry for 30 years as 
superintendent of various plants, died July 


‘27 in Lincolnton, N. C. He is survived by 


his wife; two sons and three daughters. 


Edmund H. Sears, for many years a 
director of West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 
and of Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., 
Sherman (Tex.) Mfg. Co., Brookside Mills 
ot Tennessee and Equinox Mill, Anderson, 
S. C., died in Weyland, Mass., last month. 
He is survived by his wife, and six chil- 
dren. 


John Henry Wilson, Sr., for many 
years associated with the textile industry 
in Alabama, died recently in Birmingham. 


Leslie Sutton, manager of Anniston 
(Ala.) Cordage Co., died recently in Anni- 


ston. 


Jesse W. Truslow, 31, who had for a 
number of years been identified with Syl- 
vania Industrial Corp., died suddenly in 
Fredericksburg, Va., last month. 


Hargreaves Gill, assistant superintend- 
ent of Westboro Weaving Co., Greenville, 
S. C, died July 19 in Greenville. He is 
survived by his wife. 


EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES — LITERATURE 


Blackman-Uhler Names 
Turner As Representative 


Blackman-Uhler Co., of Spartan- 
burg, S. C., announces the appoint- 
ment of John C. Turner of Atlanta, 
Ga., as its representative in Georgia, 
Alabama and Tennessee. The com- 
pany's chief products are water tints, 
concentrated oil tints and dry powder 
tints, sold under the registered trade 
name Fibertint and used in tinting 
synthetic, wool and worsted fibers. Mr. 
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Turner also represents E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Co., J. C. Paddock Co., and 
other manufacturers of textile mill 
equipment and supplies. 


American Cyanamd Explains 
Reorganization of Company 


American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, has an- 
nounced that the business of American 
Cyanamid and Chemical Corp., a sub- 
sidiary, will be consolidated with that 


of the parent company, American 
Cyanamid Co. This consolidation ac- 
tion is in line with the general plan 
for the simplification of the corporate 
structure of the Cyanamid organiza- 
tion, and henceforth the business of 
American Cyanamid and Chemical 
Corp. will be operated as the indus- 
trial chemicals division of American 
Cyanamid Co. American Cyanamid and 
Chemical -€orp. dates back to 1929 
when American Cyanamid Co, acquit- 
ed the business of the Kalbfleisch 
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Corp., one of the oldest in the Ameri- 
can chemical field and outstanding for 
its production of chemicals for the 
pulp and paper industry. The name 
was later changed to American Cyana- 
mid and Chemical Corp. To this new 
subsidiary the company transferred 
technical service and the production 
and sale of many industrial chemicals. 
The company today gives technical 
service and sells to practically every 


Riggs & Lombard Adds 
Indicators To Kettles 


Riggs & Lombard, Inc., of Lowell, 
Mass., recently has adopted tempera- 
ture, pressure and depth indicators as 
standard equipment for its line of 
stainless steel stock dyeing machinery. 
The temperature indicator is said to 
permit maintenance of required tem- 
perature, the pressure indicator dis- 


closes faulty circulation and prevents 
pressure from building up to a danger 
point, and the depth indicator permits 


maintenance of proper dye liquor depth 


in the kettles. The accompanying pho- 
tograph is a close-up view of the Fleet 
Line panel board with the three indica- 
tors. 


Directory of Worth Street 
Selling Houses Compiled 
Buyers of textiles for use in cloth- 
ing, household furnishings and indus- 
trial processes will find the new Worth 
Street Selling House Directory, just 


s published by the N. Y. Journal of 


Commerce, a ready reference to speed 
their purchases. The new directory 
lists all the leading textile selling 


houses on New York's Worth Street, 
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High grade gas, by-product and 


steam coal from Wise County, 


Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
a by-product coal from Wise 
rapa Va., on the Interstate 


Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 


- uct blended to meet exacting 


stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad, 


Medium volatile, high fusion 
coking coal for by-product and 
steam use from Wyoming Co., 
W.Va., on Virginian Ry. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


CHARMCO) 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 
Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 
Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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the nation’s primary textile market. It 
shows what mills and firms each sell- 
ing house represents, what types of 
fabrics they distribute and their officers, 
including the names of individual sales 
and department managers. The busi- 
ness mewspaper states the directory 
will be brought up to date every six 
months. Copies of the current issue of 
the Worth Street Selling House Di- 
rectory can be obtained from the N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce, 63 Park Row, 
New York 15, N. Y., at 25 cents each. 


New Firm To Produce 
Items for Textile Plants 


Wiltex, Inc., recently was organized 
with headquarters at 1340 East 222nd 
Street, Cleveland 17, Ohio, for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing special items of 
textile plant equipment based on alum- 
inum and magnesium alloy construc- 
tion. One of the firm’s first products is 
an all-aluminum cloth roll for use in 
weaving, bleaching, dyeing and finish- 
ing plants. It is described as lighter, 
stronger and stiffer than conventional 
wood rolls, as well as fireproof and 
highly resistant to corrosion. The roll 


is offered in various designs and sizes, 
and can be furnished in magnesium if 
desired. 


Belting Firm Obtains 
Equipment for Tanning 


According to an announcement by 
George W. Keesee, owner and man- 
ager, the name of Todd-Keesee Belting 
& Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C., has 
been changed to Keesee Belting & Sup- 
ply Co. Mr. Keesee purchased F. C. 
Todd's interest in the firm several years 
ago. The firm recently obtained the 
equipment of General Tanning Co. at 
Newark, N. C., and moved it to the 
Gastonia plant. In addition to leather 
belting, the Keesee firm manufactures 
and distributes a large line of textile 


_mill supplies including pickers, loom 


strapping, lugs and bumpers. 


Firm Will Distribute 
Synthesized Products 
Synthron, Inc., has been formed by 
Paul F. Schrode and Robert Zametkin 


at Ashton, R. I., for the purpose of 
dealing in synthetic chemicals, resins, 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER | 


Southern Manager 
Greenville, South Carolina 


F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, 
North Carolina 


C. C. SWITZER 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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wetting agents, detergents and repel- 
lents. Experimentation and research 
will be prominent in the firm’s activi- 


ties, it is announced, with considerable | 
emphasis on raw materials not yet sat- » 


isfactorily synthesized. 


New Attachment Extends 


Range of Microscope | 


New equipment which transforms 
an ordinary light microscope into an 


instrument which extends the range of | 


human vision far beyond the limits of 
present microscopes has been announc- 
ed by the scientific instrument division 
of American Optical Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y. The new equipment, when added to 
a standard microscope, permits obser- 
vation and study of plant and animal 
lifé, parasites, emulsions, 
fibers and other materials so transpar- 


ent that heretofore little or no detail 
could be observed. This fundamental 
advance in the use of the microscope is 
called phase microscopy, and the con- 
verted instrument is a phase micro- 
scope. 

The equipment consists of newly 
developed light-controlling diffraction 
plates. Placed in an objective lens sys- 
tem, the plate makes detail visible 
within a specimen by increasing, reduc- 
ing or reversing contrast in the image 
formed by the microscope. The plate is 
shown at top of the accompanying illus- 


tration; the photomicrograph below | 


shows mold fragments (the small white 
objects) which cannot be seen with an 
ordinary microscope but which are 
made visible by the new instrument, 


New Test Kit Simplifies 
Feed Water Analyses 


The testing of boiler feed water for 
hardness, alkalinity and chloride con- 
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tent is readily accomplished with a new 
boiler room test kit made by Permutit 
Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y. The kit, containing solutions 
and precision-made pippette droppers 
for accurate measurements, comes in a 
portable white enamel cabinet, and 
costs $15. For a slightly additional 
amount, it can be modified to permit 

| the testing of sodium sulfite in boiler 
water. 


Container for In-Plant 
Hot Meals Is Offered 


A new stainless steel container for 
serving hot in-plant meals from a cen- 
tral commissaty has been announced by 
Mealpack Corp. of America, 152 West. 
42nd Street, New York City. Known 
as the Mealpack Model 11 (as illus- 
trated), this unit combines double-seal 


insulation .and patented construction 
which are said to permit packaging in- 
dividual, freshly- -cooked meals, includ- 
ing breads, pies, cutlery and napery, at 
nearby or remote kitchens for delivery 
and serving up to three hours after 
packing. This new container is the basic 
clement of a complete Mealpack sys- 
tem embodying a full line of kitchen 
packing, handling and serving equip- 
ment to be announced this fall. 


One of the 12 industrial firms in the 
Philadelphia, Pa., area invited to install 
a photographic display during the year 
at the Franklin Institute Scientific 
Museum, Philadelphia, Proctor & 
| Schwartz, Inc., textile and drying ma- 
chinery manufacturer, featured during 
June an exhibit of nearly 100 photo- 
graphs divided into three classifica- 
tions, 
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ANOTHER GOOD REASON WHY YOU SHOULD ACT NOW TO 


FLOORS! 


WITH THE "TENNA NA WANT 


With hardwood still it’s 
doubly important to keep your floors in A-I 
shape and avoid need for repairs—by using 
» the TENNANT System. It replaces costly, 
Sa harmful scrubbing and prolongs floor life! 


Adds Years To Life of Any Floor 


As used today in nearly all major 
mills, the TENNANT System 
restores worn, oily floor surfaces 

. hardens and seals to resist 
wear . .. dry-cleans and brightens 
floors in minutes, saving up to 
50% in cleaning costs! 

WRITE TODAY for full details. 


G.H. TENNANT CO. 
2580 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 


Tennant Floor 
Machine for high 
speed dry-clean- 
ing, sealing, burn- 
ishing. ASK FOR 
BULLETIN, 


NEW! 
OIL COVER PAINT for use 
under machines. Paints over 
oil and dries in Y hour. All 
colors. 


The TENNANT System ENDS SCRUBBING 


and can be used throughout your plant! 
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Wool Group Executive Clashes With C. P. A. 


Arthur Besse, president of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, has branded as “quite inaccurate” 
the reply of John D. Small, Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration administrator, to Besse’s recent telegram to Presi- 
dent Truman urging that the agency be disbanded. Center 
of discussion between the two men was Schedule K of 
Order M-328B which Mr. Besse in his telegram to the 
President termed an “unmitigated nuisance.” 

Mr. Small’s reply, in part, follows: “To suggest that a 
agency should be disbanded on the basis of an action to 
provide for low-cost clothing, which represents only a 
very small segment of the important functions which the 
agency is performing, is an action difficult to understand. 

“I also find it difficult to understand why you, as an im- 
portant representative of an important industry, should 
take this attitude with respect to the low-cost clothing pro- 
' gram which affects in some degree the well-being of every 
consumer. 

“It is a matter of record that since the establishment of 
set-asides on wool mills to cover channeling of wool fabric 
to low-cost clothing manufacturers, the production of low- 
cost men’s and boys’ clothing has been brought up to its 
scheduled proportion of the total production. In a survey 
which has recently been completed on the production of 
men’s suits in the month of May it was found that 55 per 
cent of all the suits produced were at or below the cut-off 
point in our program. This figure is slightly above the 50 
per cent goal which has been established for low-cost cloth- 
ing. 

Part of Mr. Besse’s answer to Mr. Small’s reply follows: 

“I have read your letter to me concerning my recent tele- 
gram to the President. It is quite inaccurate. Your state- 
ment concerning the so-called low-cost clothing program 
gave the impression that Schedule K somehow promotes 
this program. At least as respects the fabric level, I cannot 
agree that this ts so. 

“I am not suggesting that the C. P. A. be disbanded be- 
cause of a single order but rather because of the type of 
thinking illustrated by the order referred to. Despite your 
oft-repeated statement that it is your earnest desire to ‘get 
rid of controls as rapidly as possible, your agency operates 
on the opposite principles, giving every evidence of want- 
ing to return controls to all costs regardless of the market 
situation. | 

“I do not dispute the fact that the production of low- 
cost clothing has increased since the set-aside program of 
C. P. A. was inaugurated. But fabric deliveries for such 
clothing would have increased anyway as the industry stop- 
ped making military fabrics. The increase cannot be attri- 
buted to Schedule K. 

“Your statement that many others (clothing manufac- 
turer) tells us they do need such (priorities) assistance is 
utterly unsupported. Such statements have been made re- 
peatedly by assistants but they have been unable to pro- 
duce any substantiation. I do not believe there is any num- 
ber of such manufacturers, although there may be here and 
there isolated cases where manufacturers because of special 
circumstances, have found it difficult to get certain fabrics. 

‘Both the men’s and boys’ clothing manufacturing indus- 
try advisory committee and the woolen and worsted indus- 
try advisory committee had testified that priority assistance 
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was not needed. You may have private advisors in the { 
apparel field who are better qualified to advise you on the 
current situation than.the members of those officially ap- 
pointed committees, but I very much doubt it. 

“I am still stubborn.” 


Mothproofing of Woolen Materials in Europe 


From information gathered by investigators who have 
visited Germany under the direction of Technical Indus- 
trial Intelligence Corps of The Quartermaster it appears 
that the development of permanent mothproofing tom- 


pounds in that country has achieved some success. Some | 


of these compounds are now available in this country, 
therefore the manufacturer, the distributor, and the user 


of textile materials will be interested in a report by the | 


above-mentioned team. This report includes papers by Drs. 


M. L. Crossley and Werner von Bergen, members of the 
investigating team. Dr. Crossley describes the chemical § 
structure, and method of application, of the principal type | 


of mothproofing compound in use in Europe, and Dr. von 
Bergen reports on the status of mothproofing in Germany 
and England. 

A document was discovered which contains not only the 


life history and habits of the clothes moth, but also the § 
mechanics and physiology of ‘its digestive processes. It § 


describes a study conducted by a noted German micro- 
scopist and is accompanied by photomicrographs, many of 
them in color, which depict the entire life cycle from the 
egg to the adult moth. Some of these photographs show 
the progress of material through the digestive tract and 


reveal that the moth larva frequently attacks fibers other | 
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than wool, such as cotton and rayon, but that such fibers 4 
pass through undigested. The information revealed by this § 
study will lead to an understanding of the habits of the 
moth, which is a necessary background for the development |} 
of effective mothproofing methods and is of special im- | 


portance to the research chemist. 

A translation of this document, illustrated by over 30 
photomicrographs, is contained in a report by the team of 
investigators which is being published by Textile Research 
Institute, Inc. This report, which is expected to be ready 
for distribution in September, is entitled ~Mothproofing 
of Woolen Materials in Europe.’ Copies at a nominal fee 
may be obtained from Textile Research Institute, Inc., 10 


East 40th St., New York 16. N. Y. 


Japanese Textile Trade Reported Improving 


The Japanese textile industry generally has shown that it 
is on the way to recovery, according to a recent report from 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur's headquarters, embodied in a 
summary of the occupation of Japan, Although refusal by 
jobbers to release raw hemp stocks while awaiting govern 
ment action on new price schedules forced hemp spinning 
and weaving to cease entirely, wool and worsted weaving 
expanded materially when the Allied occpuation leaders 
released mill stocks. 

Discovery in Japan of more than 500 million yards of 
yarn may effect a stoppage of United States shipment of 125 
million dollars in raw cotton to the Far East, it was re- 
ported from another source. | 


Japan's productive capacity in cotton, rayon and woolen { 


textiles, according to Maj.-Gen. Frank H, McCoy, chairman 
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of the Far Eastern Commission, may yet be forfeited in 


® fulfillment of reparation demands of the Allied nations, 


above the minimum requirements decreed ‘for the Japanese 
themselves. 


Industrial Parleys and Shows Are Docketed 


A number of meetings and expositions of interest to the 


® textile industry, ranging in dates from July, 1946, to Jan- 


uary, 1947, have been scheduled. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Southeastern Personnel 


§ Conference will be held Aug. 22-23 at uke University, 


4 Durham, N. C. Subjects to come up for discussion will be 


@ induction programs, public and community relations, work 


q simplification and time study, development and effectuating 
Me of company policies, wages and supervisory training. Guy 
@ Arthur, vice-president and personnel manager of the Amer- 
3 ican. Thread Co., will be banquet speaker. 


ical and allied industries to Chicago, IIlL., 


The semi-annual meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, timed to be held during the period of the fourth Na- 
tional Chemical Exposition, will attract many of the chem- 
Sept. 10-14. A. 


mC: S. sessions will be held at the Palmer House, Stevens 
= Hotel and other Chicago hostelries, in close proximity to the 
® chemical show at the Coliseum. The show is sponsored, as 
Mheretofore, by the Chicago section of the A: C. S$: The 


usual National Industrial Chemical Conference held in con- 


® junction with the exposition will not be held this year in 


Morder to avoid conflict with sessions of the A. C. S. 


The second National Electronics: Conference is scheduled 


to be held Oct. 3-5 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


@ Dr. E. U. Condon, director of the National Bureau of Stand- 


ards, will be the principal conference speaker. The technica! 
program will include papers on industrial electronics, in- 


f strumentation, theoretical research, designed. to represent 
@ the advanced in scientific and engineering developments. 


Exhibits of electronic equipment and latest commercial de- 
velopments will be featured at the conference. The N. E. C. 
is sponsored by the Illinois Institute of Technology, North- 
western University and the University of Illinois, together 
with the Chicago sections of the A. I. E. E. and I. R. E. 

Apropos of the season, the seventh International Heating 
and Ventilating Exposition will be held concurrently with 
the 53rd annual meeting of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers in Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 27-31, 
1947. Another of several organizations to meet there at the 
same time is the National Warm Air Heating and Air Con. 
ditioning Association. The exposititon will be held in 
Cleveland's Lakeside Hall, and is touted to be the first ex- 
position of its class since 1940. 


Sponsored by Troy Whitehead Machinery Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., dealer in textile machinery and supplies, Radio Sta- 
tion WBT in Charlotte has inaugurated a new service, a 
comprehensive summary of closing quotations of the New 
York Stock Exchange. The summary covers leading stocks 
in the major business categories and includes latest cotton 
market quotations: The broadcast may be heard at 2:30 
p. m. daily, Monday through Friday. 


The British Jute Trade Research Association has been 
Organized in Dundee, Scotland, as a non-profit corporation 
to promote research in connection with the jute trade and 
allied industries. 
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DISTINGUISHED TRAVELERS 
DARY RING TRAVELERS — DARY REPRESENTATIVES — 


The Dary Ring Traveler gets around. 
better, permits higher spindle speeds. 


Call on your friendly Dary Representative for expert assist- 
ance with any traveler problem. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED sonn BOX 843, 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOK 720, ATLANTA, GA, 
SUPERIORITY WH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515. SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


1945 Bell Avenue . Concord, N. H. 
FLAT BELTING 


Made from the finest selection of belt- 
ing hides, especially for Textile Mills 


Complete Stocks for Immediate Shipment 
from 


ROBERT B. ROWLAND, Special Representative 


P. O. Box 1313—Phone 1302 
Greenville, South Carolina 


SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


A low cost synthetic organic compound of 
exceptionally high detergent value. Effec- 
tive in hard water, acid, or alkaline baths. — 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Southern Representatives 


Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers 
Weather-Ometers 


Macbeth Corporation 
Color Matching and Cotton 
Classing Lamps 


Mount Hope Machinery Co. 
Swing Guiders, Expanders, Weft 
Straighteners 


B. H. Bunn Co. 
Package Tying Machines 


Cidega Machine Shop, Inc. 
Knitting Looms for Wide, Narrow 
Fabrics and Trimmings 


Venango Engineering Co., Inc. 
Package, Raw Stock and Skein 
Dyeing Equipment 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-8841 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


NOW is 


To look over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 
either or both. No 
charge for estimate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE BELTING C0. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Telephone 2218 


"TROY AD MAC HIND? RY Co. 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


POSITION WANTED—Superintendent of medium 
yarn mill or overseer, carder or spinner in North 
Carolina. Fully experienced in all counts of yarn, 
combed and carded. Practical textile education. 
Good references. Write ‘“‘A. A. B.,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Experienced card grinder available immediately 
provided can secure four or five room house in 
mill village. Married: best of references. Reply 
‘“‘Card Grinder,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE 44 years old: 
Protestant religion: sober: high school and I. C. 
S. textile graduate; 11 years as zeneral overseer: 
past nine years aS superintendent. Running mills 
on spun rayon, combed and carded yarn and 
weave mills. Experienced with some of the larger 
plants. Write ““G. M. T.,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. OQ. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C. 


SUPERINTENDENT desires: ‘ts relocate in Spartan- 
burg or Greenville area as superintendent or as- 
sistant to mill manager. Capable, aggressive... 
knows yarn processing and weaving. Can assist 
busy executive in handling all. phases of buying 
and selling; and can handle all technical details 
of mill operation. Write ‘‘Capable,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED- as Weavitn.. Experienced 


on all types print goods: I..C. S. graduate on 

T Y W ~ FA M A N RY M PA N plain weaving and warp preparation. Now em- 

. ployed as overseer but desire to make change. 

P. 0. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE. N. Cc. PHONE 3-983! Best of references. Write ‘“S-G,"" care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Manufacturer of textile 


concern, 


ADDRESS 
P. O. Box 1225, 


OPENING FOR SALES MANAGER 


machinery appliance has opening for Sales 
Appliance now in use in some of largest mills and proving highly 
Prefer practical mill man who knows carding but must have 


ager. 
satisfactory. 
sales ability. The right man should 


Give full particulars covering experience and furnish references. 
“SALES MANAGER,” 
Charlotte 


Man- 


earn $10,000 annually. .-Southern 


CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN 


1, 


Write “W.'W. W.,” 


WANTED 


Master Mechanic to take charge of machine shop and mainte- 
nance work of rayon weaving mill. 

CARE 

P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TExTILE BULLETIN 


ALL AROUND CARD ROOM MAN with some spin- 
ning experience desires change. Can manage help. 
Sober: good references. Now employed as overseer 


in small mill. Write ‘‘FHC.”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
WANTED—Position as Plant Overseer. Experienced 
on Carding, Spinning, Ring Twisting, Winding, 
Tube Twist and Polishing Cotton, Waste and 
Rayon. Employed: age 38, sober and reliable. 
Write ‘“‘T. W. T.,."’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 


Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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POSITION WANTED as Overseer of Weaving in a 
large mill 
cloth room. Strictly sober: best of references. 
Write “H-S."' care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—-Assistant purchasing agent 
or supply room supervisor. Twenty years’ experi- 
ence supply room work. Familiar with records. 
Can install supply system. Employed but desire 
change. Write “‘A. P. A.,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1,.N..C, 


Experienced in slashing, weaving and. 


POSITION WANTED as superintendent-carder spin- 
ner, Employed: experienced: practical: textile 
graduate on carded, combed, plain, dobby weaves. 
Services available where breaking strength, effi- 
ciency, production needed. References at inter- 
view. Write ‘Practical,’ care Textile Bulletin, P. 
O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Weaving. 20 
years’ practical experience as overseer: have I. C. 
S. diploma on weaving and slashing. Prefer card- 
ed job on prints, suede cloth, drills, sheetings. 
At present employed. Can give references. Address 
“L. C. L.,” care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSI TION WANTED-— Designer or ° ‘production 3 man- 
ager. Experienced on plain and fancy spun rayon 
fabrics. Also experience in laying out, planning 
and following up the operations through the 
plant. Married: sober and trustworthy, conscien- 
tious and a good handler of help. Write ‘‘De- 
signer,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED as Carding ‘and Spin- 
ning or Superintendent combed or carded yarn 
mill. 18 years’ experience on 6's to 120’s. Best of 
references. Married. Write B. E.,’’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


3,000-—Spindles 3'4” gauge H & B Spinning. 
20.000—Spindles 3',” gauge Whitin Spin- 
ning. 
2-—Saco-Lowell. Cotton Slashers 
inders. 
36—Deliveries H & B Drawing—good. 
36—Deliveries Woonsocket Drawing— 
good. 
30—Whitin D-2 Combers. 
4—Slubbers, H & B. 
3—Universal No. 90 Quillers. 
3—12 x 6 Woonsocket Slubbers. 
12—8 x 4 Woonsocket Speeders. 
4—10 x 5 Saco and Pettee Intermed- 
lates. 


-2 cyli- 


H. C. SKELTON 
Textile Machinery 
Union, 8. C. 


WANTED 


Experienced slasher men, pattern work. Pay 
$1.07 per hour, 48 hours week. 


Write ‘‘Slasher,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 


WANTED—Overseer for Carding and Spinning, 
20,000 spindles fine combed yarn; progressive 
company in Piedmont Section. Prefer man 35 
to 40 years of age, good education with ability 


to advance in position; good pay. Write “‘O. C. 
S.,"’. care Textile Bulletin, P. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Two Barber-Colman 
Fixers. 


Spooler and Warper 
Good pay and working conditions. 


Apply Palmer Mills, Inc., 
1700 Vanderbilt Road, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


WANTED 


Position as assistant superintendent of Duck. 
Mill, day or night shift. 23 years’ experience 
in Duck Mill. 


Write “Duck Mill,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


COTTON CLASSER AND RECEIVER 


Will class and receive cotton for mill, vicin- 
ity Raleigh, N. C., om per bale commission 
basis. Twenty years’ experience. 


Write “‘A-W,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


as overseer of twisting, winding and warp- 
ing. 15 years’ experience. 


Write “B. E. D.,” care Textile Bulletin, 


Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


3 Superior Cleaners. 
1 High Pressure Boiler, 200/250 H. P. 


Pee Dee Mfg. Co. 
Rockingham, N. C. 


TIME-STUDY MAN WANTED—A medium size 
yarn mill, in North Carolina, has opening for 
Time-Study Man to head up Time-Study and 
Standards Dept. Applicant must be familiar 
with point system of time-study. Application 
should be made in own hand writing, giving 
age, education, experience, marital status, salary 
expected. Give references. Apply to ‘‘Point Sys- 
tem,"’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C; 


WANTED 


Experienced beamer, pattern work, . 
snake warps or long chain warps. 


from 


Write “G. W.,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


A BANK SAFE, IDEAL FOR MILL OFFICES 


One Herring Hall Safe, screw door, inside triple 
time locks set any time up to 72 hours, same 
as used in large bank vault doors. Time locks 
alone in this safe cost around $750.00. Also 
with outside tumbler lock; can use either one or 
both. Cleaned, checked and refinished through- 
out like new by a regular bank vault expert. 
Inside space 16 x 16 x 16 inches, weight about 
2,500 Ibs. Walls over 3 inches thick of solid 
cast chilled steel. Drill and burn proof to bur- 
glars. Cost new $1,750.00. Priced for quick sale, 
$750. 


DON W. WALKER 
Care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


- PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


are well liked. 


Men like ‘em. Women like ‘em. 
They all like them. 


They .are not bulky nor unwieldy and do 
not twist in the hands. 


BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. “Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.”’ References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City officlal. Phone or 
write Cundiff's Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. No branch offices and no 
solieitors. 


Index to Advertisers 


Page 
Bally & Co., Inc., Joshua bL. 
Barium Reduction Corp. ——. 
Blackman-Uhler Co., Inc. 22 
Bond Co., Chas. 57 
Brooklyn Perfex Corp. — . 42 
_Burkart-Schier Chemical Co....._..41, 46 and 49 
Carolina Refractories Co. . 
Commercial Factors Corp. 
Crabb & Co., William — 
Crompton & Knowles Loom ‘Works 
Cundiff, John O. 42 
Curran & Barry 46 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. . TERS 41 
Dronsfield Bros. — 33 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co.. ee 49 
Gates Rubber Co. — sd 5 
General Coal Co. — 
General Dvyestuff Corp. . 
Gossett Machine Works 
Greenville Belting Co. 42 
Houghton Wool Co., The ; 35 
Hultserete Co., The —. 7 
Industrial Air Co. — 
Jarrett & Co., Cecil H. — 
Co., Inc. 46 
Loper, RalIph E. 33 
McLean, R. E. 49 
Meadows Mfg. Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Neisler Millis . 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant. Co.. 


Railway Supply & Mfg. Co., The 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. (North Charleston 
Pians) 
Raymond Service, ‘Inc., “Chas. Pp. . 43 
Rhoads & Son, J. E.: 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops ... 8 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. . 35 
Shell Oil Co. —... 
Sirrine & Co., J. 
Slaughter Mac hinery. “Co. 4) 
Sonoco Products — 2 
Southern Belting Co. . 18 
Southern Shuttles Div. (Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.).. 57 
Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 42 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. 
Tennant Co., G. H. 
Textile Apron Co... 54 


Valentine & Co., J. W. — 
Veeder-Root, Inc. —...... Back Cover 


51 
WAK Industries — . 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 51 
Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 17 and 42 
Whitin Machine Works — 14 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


WANTED—Position as Accountant and Office 
Manager. Have had seven years’ experience in 
textile industry. Can manage any office. Will 
take position anywhere, including foreign ser- 
vice. Married and 47 years of age. Can furnish 
best of references. Salary optional. Write 
“GEO,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


for textile mills, 
hands, fixers, etc. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 


converters and selling houses requiring managers, 
‘Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


superintendents, 


stylers, 


designers, salesmen, overseers, second 
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Patents Cover Variety of Textile Items 


Virgle F. McLane and Samuel F. McLane of Gaffney, 
S. C., have been awarded a patent on a loom reed in which 
the end pieces have shoulders thereon which fit against the 
half round members with metallic ferrules fitted over the 
ends of the half round member but which ferrules do not 
touch the dents in the reeds, thus providing a stronger and 
more rigid reed and at the same time preventing the ferrules 
from bending the dents against which they might project. 

A’ patent on a dot filling retainer for looms has been 
awarded to Ralph M. Putnam of Drayton, $. C. The retainer 


comprises an oscillatable rod mounted on one side of the - 


lay of the loom and having fingers which, when a certain 
box of the box loom is in operation, will raise the fingers 
when a dot filling is being woven, and these fingers will 
engage the dot filling and, therefore, it eliminates the neces- 
sity of a selvage cord for retaining the dot filling during a 
weaving operation. 

A patent on a textile printing composition has been as- 
signed to Stein, Hall & Co., New York City, by I. L. Grif- 
fin, D. E. Truax and N. H. Nuthall of Charlotte, N. C. The 
composititon, covered in Grant No. 2,401,755, consists of 
a water-insoluble pigment, a hydrophilic film forming poly- 
hydroxylated substance and an antimony compound. 

Other patents granted include one for the manufacture of 
polyvinyl acetal resins to G. S. Stamatoff, Rutherford, N. J., 
assigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. The patent, 
No. 2,400,957, covers a process of preparing the resin by 
the condensation reaction of an aldehyde containing from 
two to four carbon atoms with polyvinyl! alcohol containing 
up to 30 per cent of unhydrolyzed polyvinyl ester in a pre- 
ponderantly water solution. Another patent, covering a plas- 
ticized cellulose acetate composition, has been awarded to 
J. L. Quinn, Matawan, N. J., and also assigned to Du Pont. 
The patent, No. 2,401,272, comprises a composition of 
cellulose acetate and a plasticizer therefor consisting of 
dimethyl azelate. 

A patent for the process for sizing warp yarns was 
granted D. M. Martin, Tenafly, N. J., assignor to Aqua-Sec 
Corp., New York. The patent, No. 2,402,652, is covered 
by three claims, and comprises steps for treating an alkaline 
dispersion of an alkali-soluble water-soluble cellulosic col- 
-loid with an oxidizing agent to lower the viscosity. Each 
warp yarn is treated with the low viscosity dispersion and 
placed under pressure to cause the dispersion to impregnate 
the yarns, and then the colloid is coagulated within the 
yarns and the latter dried. 

A patent has also been granted to J. A. Clark, White 
Plains, N. Y., assignor to the Sylvania Industrial Corp., 
Fredericksburg, Va., to cover a process and apparatus for 
the sizing of yarns, The patent, No. 2,402,653, is covered 
by three claims, and features the use of a coagulable tacky 
composition and means to treat the warp yarns. This in- 
cludes a pair of pressure rollers which press the yarns when 
they are wet, a grooved roller which is positioned prior to 
and adjacent to the pressure rollers to lead the yarns in 
parallel relation between the pressure rollers and means 
to pass the yarns throuhg the coagulant. 

A patent covering the process for improving the hand 
of textile fabrics was granted to G. H. Morey, Terre Haute, 
Ind., assignor to the Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre 
Haute. The patent, No. 2,402,767, is covered by 11 claims 
and comprises treating the fabric with an aqueous dis- 
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persion containing an alkyaminoacetone oxime. The alkyl 
group is derived from a higher fatty acid. After the treat- 
ment, the fabric is dried. 

A patent covering the method of treating textile ma- 
terial to prevent edge curling was granted to J. F. Gifford, 


Maplewood, N. J., assignor to United Merchants & Manu-’ 


facturers, Inc., Wilmington. The patent, No. 2,402,621, 
is covered by five claims and features a method of treating 
rolled-edge knitted fabric. This comprises applying tension 
to an advancing fabric to extend the same to its full width, 
wetting the fabric while it is extended, releasing the ten- 
sion, directing air streams outwardly of the width of the 
fabric at each edge in the direction of the edge-roll there- 
of.- Pressure is given to uncurl and flatten the edge-roll to 
maintain the fabric, including the edges, in a flattered con- 
dition. 

A patent covering the production of fibers from proteins 
has been granted F. K. Watson, Wilmington, Del., assignor 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. The patent, No. 
2,403,251 is covered by one claim, and embraces the use 
of a spinning solution having a pH of about 5.8 and: free 
from alkali solubilized protein. The solution consists es- 
sentially of a solution in about 76 parts of water of 16 parts 
of sulfuric acid casein and eight parts of long chain surface 
active agent which consists of sodium dodecyl sulfate, the 
only solubilizing agent for the casein in the solution. 

Other patentees and their patents include Richard T. 
Osteen of Greenville, S. C., on a heddle frame support; 
Erwin M. Dunn and J. C. Baucom of Concord, N. C., on a 
knock-off motion for drawing machine; Arthur L. Jackson 


of Asheville, N. C., on a manufacture of staple fiber; and. ‘ 


Saint J. Gedding of Columbia, S. C., on a loom. 


Bureau's Approval Sought On Fabrics Standards 


Minimum standards endorsed by the water repellent fab- 
rics group of the Textile Fabrics Association, Inc., and in 
use for over a year, will be recommended for adoption by 
the Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce, 
according to Al Cornhall of Cornhall & Malamut, chairman 
of the group. In another move aimed at exploitating the 
minimum standards on water repellent fabrics sponsored by 
the textile converters, the group will co-operate with the 
New York Raincoat Manufacturers Association in a style 
show and exhibition at Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, Sept. 4-6. The objective of the exhibit will be to 
emphasize the minimum standards and to prepare a dem- 
onstration of the. value of fabrics within the scope of the 
group's standards. 


C. P. A. Restricts Rayon Cord and Yarn 
To distribute tire-type high-tenacity rayon cord and yarn 


equitably throughout the tire industry, the Civilian Produc- 


tion Administration has placed these products under more 
rigid control. The action was taken by the issuance of 
Amendment 1 to Appendix II of Rubber Order R-1, ef- 
fective July 3. High-tenacity rayon cord and yarn are es- 
sential component materials in the manufacture of airplane, 
truck and bus tires. Channeling will be accomplished by 


limiting the inventory of each tire company; by certifying 


all orders placed by tire producers with the makers of cord 
and yarn; and by removing two sizes of passenger tires 
from Group A (Order of preference and types) and _trans- 
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ferring them to Group B (permitted use after needs of 
Group A have been filled). Effective Aug. 31, consumers 
inventory of high-tenacity rayon cord and yarn is limited 
to 60 days’ supply. Manufacturers of rayon cord and yarn 
are not permitted to honor non-certified orders until all 
certified'orders are met. 


Cotton Surplus Seen Boosted By Synthetics ° 


The fact that substitutes have increased the hazard of 
surplus production should not be obscured by currently 
favorable levels of domestic and foreign consumption of 


such agricultural products as cotton, according to Secretary 


of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson. The secretary appeared 
before the House of Representatives agriculture committee 
to endorse a bill providing a basis for co-operative research 
to supply agriculture’s. post-war adjustment needs. Estimat- 
ing that the annual production of synthetic fibers is now 


equivalent to about four million bales of cotton, he attrib- ° 


uted this important technological upheaval to intensified 


research and experimentation, designed to facilitate substi- 


tution of cheaper raw materials for certain primary agricul- 
tural products. | 

“The uses of synthetic fibers in place of the natural fibers 
of cotton and wool have influenced the normal uses for 
agricultural products,”’ he declared. ‘Such substitutions have 
increased rather than diminished the hazards of surplus 
production. * * * Broadened studies are needed to learn 
more about the factors affecting supply and demand of agri- 
cultural products and income received by farmers,” Secretary 
Anderson told the committee. “We need to expand and 


intensify research directed toward measures that will aid in 
maintaining an equitable balance between agriculture and 
other industries.” 3 


Du Pont Rayon Division Research Is Reported 


Sscientific papers presented at a session of the ninth an- 
nual Gibson Island (Md.) Conferences included reports 
covering research work on fibers conducted by the rayon 
technical division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. at the 
Yerkes Plant, Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. Linton T. Ray, Jr., of 
Du Pont, spoke on the torsional properties of textile fibers, 
and Dr. M. T. O'Shaughnessy, Jr., formerly of Du Pont, 
presented a paper on the creep behavior of textile materials, 
comprising a study of deformation processes in fibers under 
the influence of longitudinal tension. Both papers em- 
phasized the importance of studying the mechanical prop- 


_ erties of various types of fibers when subjected to stresses 


considerably below the normal breaking load. The Gibson 
Island meetings, sponsored by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, are conducted during 
June, July and August for the discussion of research in 
chemistry and related fields. | 

The Manhattan Rubber Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., again has received two first awards from 
the National Advertising Agency Network at its 13th annua! 
competition held recently in Colorado Springs, Colo. The 
first of the awards was for the best integrated advertising 
and the other for the best business paper advertising cam- 


paign. 


Prompt Rebuilding Service— 


Check your screens NOW! Jenkins is also in posi- 
tion to assure prompt rebuilding service on picker, 
waste machine, and condenser screens. All screens, 
whether new or rebuilt, are unconditionally guaran- 


teed. 


Jenkins is glad to announce that once again picker and waste machine screens are in 
stock and ready for immediate delivery. These screens embody the same high quality 
workmanship and materials associated with Jenkins’ pre-war products. They are 
available in heavy perforated metal, square mesh, or English wire. End bands are 
smoothly welded and continuous . . . seams on all types welded to prevent melting = 


event of fire . . . condenser screens built to specification. 


JENKINS 


METAL SHOP 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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AGENTS 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISING CONVERTING 


Domestic 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


JosHua L. Baixy & Co., 
40 Worth Street New York 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc 
Selling _Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES’ SAN FRANCISCO 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


WERCERIZING PENETRANT M 


a fast penetrant with minimum 
of foaming during use and 
recovery. 


Ask today for a 
free sample and literature 


KEARNY 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo 
Buenos Aires Antwerp 


Cotton boods Market 


Another period of general inactivity is the current out- 
look throughout the Worth Street cotton goods market in 
New York City, now that Office of Price Administration 
controls have been reinstated. Until it became certain that 
O. P. A. would be given new life, there had been consider- 
able movement of goods by selling houses. Many selling 
agencies had adhered strictly to their announced policy of 
waiting until the price question was settled; with advent 
of the new pricing act these houses indicate that they will 
resume third quarter selling and that they will dispose of 
the usual production for this period. 


The opinion is expressed generally that no great amount 
of activity can be expected under the new bill until new 
prices are set. Prices rolled back to the June 30 level are 
impossible, it is said, and houses declare that they will wait 
for more equitable pricing. Hope is expressed that O. P. A. 
will not take too much time before releasing the new prices. 

A report that the Civilian Production Administration 
has requested the Justice Department to investigate alleged 
“large-scale withholding’’ of gray goods by mills was 
greeted in Worth Street with the opinion that perhaps it 
would be a good idea if the government agency did take 
such action. It would clear this question up once and for 
all, say selling house executives. This is, not the first such 
report, it is reminded, and none of the other reported 
probes were carried through. Doubt was expressed that 
many mills have any large inventories on hand. There was 
some holding up on shipments following completion of 
second quarter set-aside obligations, it is explained, but 
the large-scale spot sales that took place following the tem- 
porary demise of O. P. A. probably took care of these 
goods, 


The lack of labor still continues to plague mills which 
are now operating on two shifts but which would prefer 
to operate three shifts. At the present time market 
sources report that the average Northeastern mill has about 
60 per cent of its total labor force and it is hoped that when 
the recent wage hike becomes effective Aug. 1 that the 
higher pay will attract more workers. 


The threat of further wage demands being made by 
unions, on top of the recent eight-cent raise granted by 
Southern plants, is another situation that will have to be 
watched from now on, other market observers indicate. So 
far there has been no customer resistance to these higher 
prices which are averaging about 30 per cent, it is reported, 
though the belief is expressed by some in the trade that 
should prices get too far out of line, there will be surpris- 
ing customer reluctance to buy. 


STEVENS £ 00, 


fabrics for div uses 


O BROADWAY 44 LEONARDO 
APIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


The upward climb of the cotton market and the trend 
toward high wages in Southern mills brought out a cautious 
note in market discussions, with sellers inclined to wait 
these developments in addition to preparing for the re- 
vived Office of Price Administration before taking a definite 
stand. Among the numbers which are reported to have 
changed hands were both combed and carded yarns for the 
knitting trade at the general level of about 20 per cent 
higher, while some smaller consumers are said to have paid 
substantially higher prices. 

Buyers have been in a quandry as to what might be ex- 
pected in the way of prices during the interval before the 
new ceilings are devised and released by O. P. A. Faced 
with a rollback to June 30 prices in the interim interval, 
yarn interests saw a dire need for a temporary set-up, such 


as adjustable pricing, to carry the trade over. Unless some 
sort of formula is authorized promptly, market sources . 


sensed a refusal by sellers to transact business at the old 
ceiling level, another selling freeze setting in, and yarn 


moving into the warehouses once more. 


June, 1945, 


_ and 118.8 per cent during June, 
place June 30 totaled 23,855,342 of which 21,942,878 were 
active at some time during the month, compared with 23,- 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Third quarter export quotas of cotton weaving and knit- 


ting sale yarn have been established at 886,000 pounds for 
“ Canada and 5,600,000 pounds for countries served by the 


Office of International Trade of the Department of Com- 
merce, says the Civilian Production Administration. As in the 
past, C. P. A. feels that it cannot meet full requirements, 


~ even though they may be reduced. Demands on the cotton 


yarn industry have exceeded supply by at least 75 per cent, 
it is estimated. 

The Census Bureau has reported that 792,661, bales of 
lint were consumed during June of this year, compared with 
871,559 bales in the previous month and 785,945 during 


previous 11-month period. 


The cotton spinning industry operated during June at 


115.1 per cent of capacity, on a two-shift, 80-hour week 
basis, compared with 110.5 per cent during May this year 
1945. Spinning spindles in 


843,324 and 21,958,496 for May this year. Active spindle 


hours for June totaled 8,787,430,064 or an average of 368 


hours per spindle in place, compared with 9,557,571,101 
and 401 for May this year. 


There’s a DIAMOND FINISH 
Ring for every spinning 
and twisting operation 


Our 1000-odd rings, 
from 1%” to 6%” are 
all alike in one re- 
spect: They have the 
famous “DIAMOND” 
FINISH, which for 73 
years has meant easy. 
starting, top speeds, 
long life. Our line in- 
cludes the exclusive 
Eadie lubricated 
rings, “Speed Kings” 
in their field. 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING E 
Makers of Spinning and 


REnG CO. 
Tvister since 1873 


FINISH 


Consumption for the 11 months ending June 
. 30 totaled 8,436,102 bales of lint against 8,894,959 in the 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


+++ 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & €0., 303 3rd Ave, Newark, WJ. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service jy 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, y+ 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. 
603 Stewart Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635;: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta. Ga., Greenville, 5. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 8. 2nd 
. St.. Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4, 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams,’ 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.; O. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Mgr., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Bivd., 
Charlotte, N. OC. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner, ia 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Pifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 


Sou. Office and warehouse, 


L. 


Plants, Charlotte, N. 


Jasper M. 


Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 
ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 


& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fia.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & COO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr.: Walter T. 
Bunce, Plant Mgr., Phone 2-4073; Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. 
Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie, 
2130 N. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 
127; Harry Green, 1440 2nd Ave,, Columbus, Ga. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. 
Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHLEY LEAD BURNING CO., INC., JOE W., 2200 Highland St., 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Oharlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 


Charlotte, 


Greenville, 8. C.; 2i5 Central Ave., 8. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co.., Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


FANCROFT BELTING O©O., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford; Il. 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., 8S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Roas & Co., Charlotte, N. O. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


J. D. Quern and D. 8S. 


Quein, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 

BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. OC. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatus, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 6. O., Phone 150. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 
Jr.. W. B. Uhler, Paul C. Thomas. 


BOND CO., CHIAS., 617 Arch 8t., ‘Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.; J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front 8St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815. W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer.: Russell C. 
Young; Repr: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX OORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
841, Greenville, 8S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton O. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, 8. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Seles and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.;: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 


180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, S. C. P. C. Blackman, 


John Batson, Box 


Reps.: Greenville, 8. OC., 


Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Tll.: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 8.C. 
BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO., Graham, N. C. Reps.: J. A. Okey, Gra- 


ham, N. C.; Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, 8. C. 
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Ralph Gossett and Wm. 


--uets Distributing Co., 
N. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. Ph Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. ©. 
CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main 8t., Dallas, = 
Tex. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte. N. C. Peter 8S. ‘HRA* 


Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. O. Sales . 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.;: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 


_Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and: Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices .. 


and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


OLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: 
342, Phone 3129, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S: C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 
3713, Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Prod- °@r 
Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, 


Grady Gilbert, Box 
Geo. B. Moore, Box 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. 
Station, Charlotte, N. C 


Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newman, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Products Sales Co., Southeestern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; Corn 
Products Seles Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.;'. e 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 

Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Corn 
r 


CROMPTON 
aud Plant: 


& KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, 
1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


Mass. Sou. Offices” ™ 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenv'le, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. h 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, * ~~ 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.: H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 6515, Spartanburg, S. C 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8S: C.; Willlam L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 
S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.;: T. A. 
Sizemore, 625 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 
0. T. Voyles, 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court, 
8., Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fia.: 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenyille, 8S. C.;: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La-¢ 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. » 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. O. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CoO., INC., W. D., Greenville, 8. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S5.W.. W. M. Mitchell. FP 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L, Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 8S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette.. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. ol 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11645 W. 
Fourth 8t., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. -¢ 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8t., Dalles 1, 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock. $11 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bide. Ae” 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia 
N. C.; C. E. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg., Birmingham’ 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-523 C. & 8S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., 8.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race 8t.. 
Baltimore 3¢ Md.; 818 Tuckaseegee Rd.. P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. 0.7 
3909 Capitol Ave., 3, Tex. 


and Alien. 
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> | J.N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


-DYE-BATH ASSISTANT 


Wetting 


Norma 


izer . . . Produces Brighter Shades .. . 


= 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control) — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


~ For Quick Results Use Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


FROM A SOUTHERN MILL” 


“Bauer 


KAYBESTOS- MANHATTAN. inc 


=. NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 
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MAINTENANCE 


e CLEANING | 
REPAIRING 


Let us discuss with you the advisability 
of applying a HOT COAT of NO-OX-ID 
to the interior of your tanks. NO-OX-ID 
produces a smooth, sealed surface that 
makes the inside of the tank absolutely 
rust-proof .. . and it lasts indefinitely. 


Phone (office) 1409 (residence) 1062-Y 


SINCE 


We Buy, Sell, Maintain, Paint, and Repair Tanks and Stand pipes 


HANK CLOCKS 
WAK 


We build single, double and triple Hank Clocks and 


Pick Counters. Yardage Counters and Special Counters 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


WAK 


™ 
WM 
| | 
x 
e 
i 
For All Fabrics. / 
Effective in hard water, acid or alkaline baths. / 
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GENERAL COAL CO., 12:7 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 
son, Asheville, N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, Greenville, 8S. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. ©. Millis, Jr., Columbia, S. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, N. 
C.; G. P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, W. 
Va.: E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Chariotte, N. C.; James E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CUOKP., 455 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S: H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO,., Graham, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. A. Okey, Graham, 
N. C.; Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, 5. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahilstrand, 
, 8. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, 5. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St:., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark:; Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins. Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.: Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battery Machinery Co., 100-120 N., 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.: Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga,.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 Pirst Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 8S. Main St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO.. Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
McFetters, Megr., Phone 2-0205; W. P. 
Wallace, Phone 2-0663. 


Geo. A. 
(Bill) Anderson, Phone 7122; C. F. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S. C. 


_GRINNELL CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. Morehead BSt., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, 8S. C.; W. G.- Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. , 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. O. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., EB. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33. Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead 68t., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2016. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C.. Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St.,. New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Blidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. G. Schultze, 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 3024 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Cahrilotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; W. A. Isenberg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; G. J. Reese, 701 N. 
Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor; P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlante, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Ployd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.: Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bldg., 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
8. C. 


INDNSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton, 8. CG 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. ©. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, 
778, Atlanta, Ga.: Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H:. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson. 8S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atianta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL C@., Statesville Ave., Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr. 
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KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, 8S. C. W. O. Siimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta; Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville, 
8. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Her, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
©., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. OC. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 


Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M Wallace, Homewooa, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: ‘1. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer 8S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville. 8. C 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. Y. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama-——-Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston: Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisyille; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
vile; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Seles Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


MILL DEVICES CoO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), ©. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. G. Y. FPrankle, Gen. Branch 
Mer., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3,- Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew. 
P. QO. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J.. Pred Sumner. Mt. Holly, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St:, S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2; N. J. Sou. 
Sales and Service: E. W. Klumph, Cliff Myers, Wihelt, Charlotte, 
N, C, 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: OC. H. Pat- 


rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482. Concord. N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alt« Vista Dr., Chattanooga. Tenn., Phohe 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313. Greenville, S. C., Phone 1392 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co.. 
Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co.. 5 Church St... Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St.. Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1. Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG. CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
ply Co., Clinton, 8. C. 


Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup- 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & Co., 119% E. Fifth St.. Charlotte. N. C. 
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TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 


WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“TEXTILE MACHINERY 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


ALCON 


= QUALITY SHUTTLES = 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 
have led the field for 116 years. 


Count on ovr representatives to help you solve your shuttle 
problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 


Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S. P. V. Desmond, 
118% West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 703 
Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. savury, Mass. 


| F it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO service at minimum cost 


Hes realized thousands of repeated orders 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N.: C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


Vocet No. 14 SouTHERN 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 


and union ell flush 


connection. 
(The Number 14 
is not frost-proof ) 
When installing No. 14 Joseph A. Vogel 
closet trap must be Company 


set directly under bowl. 


» 
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Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


PRODUCTS 
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PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. (Group Department, Joseph F. Freeman, Mgr.) 
Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Ed. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 
Joe L. McLean. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Pians Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Diy. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., Inc., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth Bt., 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlante 1, Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main 8St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office’ 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth 8St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4306, O. 
R. Mitchell, Mer. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, 8. C.: A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROHUM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atianta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
8. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. ©.;: Textile Mill Supply Co., Cherlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and. 


Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; FP. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graes, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga.. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 


Main St.. Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and Penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y¥.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Ofl Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 

N. C., Phone 2-0704; James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte, 
N. C.; C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr, Shell Oll Co., Inc., Spring Garden 8t., Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oil Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartangurg, 8S. C.; J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia, 8. C.; Div Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bldg., Atianta 3, 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrh.| Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La. 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Prior St., S.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Mgr., Industrial Oil 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
lumbia, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O. 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.; L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.; A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.;: W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney St... Greenville, 8. C.; 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C.: R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. 8S. Fite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 8S. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, NM. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., - Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. 8S. Meservey, 
134 McClean 8t., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. ©. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 17777, 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, 8. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (“‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8. OC. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.; Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Blidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson Olity, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
8. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
Guilford College, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO,, Hartsville, S. C. 
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SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; . G. Merritt, 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.; 8S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth S8t., Char- 
lotte, N. C, Benson Devis, 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 8S. C.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones and W. L. 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., 5.W., Tel. Main 4110, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 


Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, 
N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Carin, Mgr.; Henry P. Godwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plisnt, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and’ Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 


ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- : 


ville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr.; Louls P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay 8St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. O.;: D. C. Anderson, Sou. 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses {pn all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, 8S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.; L.. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A, C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta; Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. ¥. 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Blvd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Megr., 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. C.: D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn S8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bicg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main 8t., Winston- Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 8. C., Robt. W. Balley, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. O. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, 8. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
A. A. (‘‘Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.; D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Pactory at Rock 
Hill, 8. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.; Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123, Grif 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N, ©.: Re- 
public bank Building, Dallas, Tex. . 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11844 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. ©. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. ©0.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. O. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. O.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC.; 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman, 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra. 
N. J. 

WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. OC. 
Phone 3-9831. 

WHITIN MACHIINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office, 
1317 Healey Bidg. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr. J. H. 
Windle, Jr., No. 4 Beverly Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & O©CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: OC. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 16, Knoxville, Tenn, 
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E. SIRRINE : & 60. 


‘GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS - DYE HOUSES 


BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION » STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


PARTS 


Terrell Machi ine 


CHARLOTTE, 


Southern Representatives for 
ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-~Ometers, 
Weather-Ometers 
B. H. BUNN CO. 

Package Tying Machines 
S. BLICK MAN, INC. 


Slaughter 
[Nachinery 


ry Narrow Fabrics and Trimmings 
MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 
Color Matching and Cotton 
Classing Lamps 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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TENTER FRAME DRYERS 


For Faster Drying 


PEEDIER drying of textiles:is assured when Industaire 

Tenter Frame Dryers are used, for these dryers employ 
new, proven techniques of applying large volumes of hot air 
at the proper points and angles. They give you even drying 
over the entire width, including selvages. And you save 
money, too, for these high-speed multiple unit dryers give 
greater control of drying, low operating and maintenance 
costs . . . even the initial investment is small. 
drying this modern, money-saving way. 
taire Dryers now. 


Do your 
Investigate Indus- 


Write today for detailed 
Engineering Data Unit 


INDUSTRIAL AIR COMPANY 


24 Chestnut St. * Needham, Mass. 


SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 
ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 
Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & CO. 


P.0.Box647 NEWTON,N.C. Phone 154 
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FINE QUALITY 
LEATHER 


Tus COMPANY was established ten years 
ago to meet the textile industry’s demand 
for a better, more uniform, precision-manu- 


factured textile apron. 


How we have met this demand is shown 
in the remarkable growth in the use of 
KENTEX precision-built Aprons. 


If you haven’t given Kentex Aprons a 


trial, you’re overlooking an opportunity 


> to increase yarn production. Write us for 


free samples and prices. 


We make 


LONG Blade Spindles 
y 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method 
of electric welding, and 
guarantee all spindles not 
to break under running 
conditions. 


We also change Acorn 
and Whorl sizes to mill 
specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE 


WORKS 


W. Franklin Avenue Extension - - - Phone 213 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


"WENTWORTH 
Double Duty 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


| HICKS —- AMERICAN — WILSON — U. &. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Moke Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


| 
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(Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


THE NEW PRICE CONTROL LAW, weaker and more unstable than the 
vetoed bill, does give the Administration what it wants most--power to 
disallow cost increases in controlled items designed to cover un- 
approved wage increases. This means the Administration retains power 
to control integration of higher wage costs into production costs and 
higher prices, and under the new law emphasis will be on salvaging 
and saving last winter's big wage increases and holding the nation's 
economy on top of the new wage underpinning. The country will be 


told, under a drumfire of propaganda, that "you are not paying too 


much for what you are buying," with the hope that higher wage costs _ 
will be absorbed without a later shakedown, and a sense of prosperity 
and good business spreading that will become known a little later as 
"the Era of Contentment." 

Feeling was tense, with caustic criticism, as the Senate and 
House compromise for renewed controls came back to the Senate for ac- 
ceptance. It was called a face saving for Truman after his veto. 
Senators said no one knows what it means; the business man guesses 
and then acts at his peril; he doesn't know whether he will suffer 
for what he did while controls were off. : 

O.P.A. is racing to clear its decks of unwarranted price re- 
straints before the new Decontol Board gets a whack at them. Price 
lifting orders are flying like snowflakes in winter as 0.P.A. sweeps 
out the rubbish of past inaction and obstinacy. Porter has let it 
be known to news writers he's following a different course from 
Bowles, and suggests that now Bowles is gone, little be said of him. 


Propaganda for controlled prices will continue, although the 


' new 0.P.A. appropriation bill this year prohibits use of any money for 


this purpose. Propaganda will be spread by other agencies. 

Confidence is felt in the members of the new Decontrol Board. 
They can restrain too rapid rise in prices, and also restrain the 
leaden hand of 0O.P.A. bureaucrats who view all profits with suspicion, 
and visualize economic tinkering as a worthy vocation, with govern- 
ment payroll feather bedding thrown in. 0O.P.A.'s powers are severely 


whittled down, and the time when its bureaucrats can sit like dic- 


tators and squeeze out profits, and force prices below costs, is at 
an end. The bureaucrats take a hard beating in the new law. 


Intent of Congress is that as production overtakes demand, all 


controls shall be removed, and the board is expected to adhere to this 


intent. Business men can appeal any O.P.A. ruling to the board. The 
board has three initial weekKs in which to analyze problems and make 
decontrol decisions. 

Wage or salary increases granted during the recess, says the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, are allowed if employers apply now 
for their approval, but any increases granted without prior approval 
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are a waiver to any right for pricc increases until approval is given. 


The Wage Stabilization Board has reinstated all wage controls in 


effect on June 530. Hereafter approval must be sought after wage in- 
creases are granted. 


Howls from labor's ranks indicate it would like to break with 
the Truman regime, but has no where to go. An outright break would 
only help the G.0O.P., which labor likes less. Claim is that Snyder 
and Gardner are swaying economic decisions too much, and checking its 
inroads in government policy making. 


Cut rates are being offered in the Southern unionizing drive, 
where progress is far behind plan and workers' enthusiasm is slow in 
warming up. A new cut rate of $1 to join, and no dues until a wage 


contract is made, is being offered. The big unions have been slow in 


kicking in with the $1,000,000 organizing fund, and there's complaint 
of too free spending for the gains made. They are talking of red ink 
on their ledgers, and of bad timing in starting the drive. 


The right to strike is being questioned by top New Dealers who 


fear a new strike epidemic this winter. Secretary Wallace, who 
touched off last winter's epidemic, has shifted position and doubts 
the right to strike is untouchable. Labor leaders are urging that 
another. labor-management conference be called, but are getting no: re- 
sponse from the President. 


The Administration fears most an_ apathy among organized 
workers on election day. It's virtually written off the farm and 


small town vote, and New Deal glamor for white collar workers is fad- 


ing fast. Roosevelt made a show of "holding the line” against higher 
costs for those who cotildn't stretch their incomes to meet higher 
prices, but Truman threw this aside by pegging wage increases at 18 
1/2 per cent, and inviting workers to come and get it. The whole 
political picture has turned upside down for Mr. Truman, and he 
couldn't be worse off if the Republicans had planned it that way. 


The C.1.0. political department sees the danger ahead and 


tells its unions a big vote must be turned out this fall if "a liberal 


Congress is to be elected." It names 1035 districts where a five 
per cent turnover from the last election will turn the trick in 
ousting an incumbent. C.I.0. wants to re-elect its first termers, 


and says to get out the vote. The Southern states present the biggest 


problem in getting out the vote, where three C.I1.0. adherents and a 
C.1.0. sympathizer won by only a squeak in primary run-offs. 

Farm blocs have turned bitterly against labor, and they hold 
the upper hand in Congress, because there are more of them. The old 
concept that legislators jump when labor cracks its whip simply isn't 
working. In this Congress, labor has cracked the whip, yelled, 


threatened and pleaded, but the coalition, built around farm and small 


town areas, has relentlessly rolled along. The radical, New Dealish 
National Farmers Union has announced its open break with the Adminis- 
tration. 

| The farmer is really strong in this Congress, because there 
are 28 farm and rural states, with 56 senators. The House has 280 
members with rural alignments, against 150 with urban contacts. The 
Republican-Southern Democrat coalition rests essentially on a rural 
floor. It has an actual majority in both houses, but is not strong 
enough to lick a presidential veto, which requires two-thirds to 
override. 


i aieietaeeal by coalition forces arises primarily in the Presi- 
dent's out-of-hand 18 1/2 per cent wage increase last winter, which 
set off an epidemic of strikes, and sent skyward the production costs 
of steel, farm machinery and everything that farmers consume. It's a 
case of chickens coming home to roost. 
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on the newest | 


You should use 
this 
SOUTHERN 
Shuttle 


. Made of Southern’s ex- 
clusive Tempered Dog- 
wood, it assures .you 


longer service in loom. 


nours. 


. The patented series of 
No. 54 Eyes with the in- 
tegral scroll of precision 
workmanship has con- 
stantly out-performed all 
competitive makes. 


Introducing a shuttle 
‘spring or grip that has 
been custom-built at 
extra cost to assure you 
of trouble-free perform- 
uNnce. 


With pride we offer South- 
ern Shuttles for your most 
exacting and critical weay- 
Ing conditions in high speed 
looms 


At your request our Engi- 
neer will call and demon- 
Strate these features. 


when you use 


ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
The Leather with the Hair on 


Jo REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LOOM 


LEATHERS 


], Figured over a period of years, 
Bondaron Leathers are the most 
economical you can buy. Priced 
only slightly higher, they outwea. 
from 2 to 5 sets of ordinary leath- 
ers, cost far less in the long run! 


2. Because they wear so much 
longer, Bondaron Leathers cause 
less trouble, eliminate from 50% 
to 80% of production delays due 
to broken straps and leather re- 
placements. 


Figure what these savings 
would amount to in YOUR 
mill, then start to realize them 
by switching to Bondaron on 


your next order. - 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


McBEE AVE.,GREENVILLE,S.C. == £#£»-» ~TEMPERED 


TRADE MARK REG 


1 kor maximum cflicieney TEXTILE LEATHERS 
Speed Loome | ORIGINAL GENUINE 
ik with the Hair On. 
| | “The Leather R 
i) ST 2 to 5 times LONGE 
| LA 
SAVE 
YOU 
| 
| | 
| 
A 
7 
it | 
| | 
| CHARLES gna 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. Nv Leathe 
Nearly Half a Century 
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in VEEDER-ROOT 


2-3 COUNTERS eee 
that give you better 


‘COUNTROL 


. One of the most important advances 
is the adoption of plastics in the pro 
- duction of the new resetting figure slide which are 
designed to resist over-throwing in all Veeder-Root 
Pick, Hank, and Lineal Measuring Counters of the 
2-3 type. To this use, plastics bring these new advantages: 


1. Greater wear-resistance. 


2. Clearer readability of figures. For plastics are naturally 
brighter white and sharper black . . . easy to clean. 


3. Easier to mold in the intricate inner design of this wheel 
—which is really a wheel within a wheel. 


You get these new advantages with every order for Veeder- 
Root Pick, Hank, Yardage and Knitting Machine Counters 
of the 2-3 type... plus the engineered protection against over- 


throwing. Get in touch with your nearest Veeder-Root office 
... have a Veeder-Root engineer show you this latest ‘‘first”’ VE R. R 0 0 
in Veeder-Root Countrol. 
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